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The Outlook. 


The Air Minister's Survey 


N pages 309-313 of this issue we reproduce the 
greater part of the speech delivered by Sir 
Kingsley Wood in the House of Commons last 

eek. The Air Minister was in rather a difficult posi- 
ion, because he was not able to speak about such con- 
rete happenings as the blockade of Germany and the 
ar on the U-boats, which had lent great interest to the 
eview of naval affairs given by Mr. Churchill, or the 
anding of the Expeditionary Force which Mr. Hore- 
belisha had been able to describe. The R.A.F. has 
een doing all sorts of useful work, and doing it right 
li, but a series of incidents and gallant fights do not 
hake the same substance for a progress report such as 
he First Lord and the War Minister had been able to 


As a matter of fact, people have been asking why 
he Royal Air Force has not undertaken any separate 
paign against Germany on its own account. They 
ave dropped leaflets. Why, asks the man in the street, 
pve they not dropped bombs? 
To this and to similar queries the Air Minister gave 
cautious but definite reply. He said: ‘‘ As in other 
our military spheres, its (the Air Force’s) action and 
s work must be governed by our general strategic 
uns, which are designed to bring about the complete 
feat of the enemy. What has been undertaken so 
has been undertaken advisedly, and when measured 
terms of prizes offered, results achieved and experi- 
gained, all such efforts have been abundantly 
stified.”’ ; 
In other words, the efforts of the three fighting Ser- 
es are being co-ordinated by some higher authority, 
ich we may suppose to be the War Cabinet of the 
ies, advised in Britain by the Committee of Imperial 
fence and its sub-committee composed of the Chiefs 
the Staffs. The R.A.F. is fitting in with the general 
ategic plan of the Allies, and it has been now 
cially stated that on land General Gamelin is the 


while it is under- 
command of naval 


Allied Armies, 


supreme 


generalissimo of the 
stood that Britain is in 
operations. 


Facts and Speculations 


HE Germans launched an attack on a front of 
four miles against the Allied position on Mon- 
day last. This had been expected, and there 

seem indications that General Gamelin had been 
deliberately provoking the enemy to attack. He had 
pushed forward on to German soil, but he had refrained 
from undertaking a great offensive against the German 
Westwall. Then he waited, knowing that time is on 
the side of the Allies. This forced the hands of the 
German Command. They could not afford to sit still 
and wait while the British blockade sapped the 
resources of Germany. Whether the German staii 
holds with the theory that defence is now stronger than 
offence we do not know, but Gamelin had left them no 
choice. They were obliged to assume the offensive. An 
attack which fails gives a great chance for a successful 
counter-attack, which even fortified positions may not 
be able to arrest. There is also the prospect that a 
heavy German defeat may cause the collapse of the 
will-to-war of the half-starved German people. 

This strategy may explain the cautious use 
General Gamelin has hitherto made of his Anglo- 
French bomber force. That force might have been 
used to attack the divisions arriving from Poland, but 
evidently it has not been so used. General Gamelin 
has the reputation of putting a high value on air power 
and of having a great dislike to frittering it away. He 
has kept his bomber force practically intact for use at 
the proper moment. He will now be able to use it to 
cut the German front line off from support, to deprive 
it very largely of reinforcements and munitions, and so 
to hasten its defeat. 

The above is naturally speculation, but at least it 
gives a reasonable explanation of the hitherto conser- 
vative use of bombers in France. 


which 
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R.A.F. Official Photograph, Crown Copyright. 
The approach of a railway bridge over the Rhine. Note the 





closed gates across the rails at the bridge head. 


Training in Canada 


HERE was not a great deal of actual news in Sir 


Kingsley Wood’s review of the air side of the war, 


but he did reveal one novel decision, namely the 


establishment of a great training school in Canada for 
men from Britain, Australia, New Zealand and, of 
course, Canada herself. The details of the scheme have 
still to be decided by the commissions from the four 
countries concerned which are meeting in Canada. It 
has already been settled that this school will not be for 
pilots only, but will also include observers and air 
gunners. The pilot pupils who go there will certainly 
have passed through elementary flying schools in their 
own countries, but it has not yet been decided whether 
they will go through the conversion ceurse from 
elementary types to Service types at home or in _ the 
Canadian school. No doubt the new school will take 
them all through the advanced course of navigation, air 
gunnery, bombing, air fighting, photography, recon- 
naissance, etc., which is carried out in this country in 
the Advanced Training Squadrons at the Flying Training 
Schools. At the end of that course the pupils are fit to 
take their places as pilots in a squadron. In any case, 
the Flying Training Schools in Great Britain will con- 
tinue their work, and the school in Canada will be 
supplementary. 

One great advantage of this Canadian school will be 
that the men from different parts of the Empire will work 
together, all on one system. Working together is even 
better than playing together as a means of promoting 
mutual respect and understanding. No question of 
can possibly arise. 


‘body line bowling ”’ 








There is a Future 


T the present time everything must obviously bh 
A subjugated to the need for winning the war, and 
. the Government is undoubtedly right in so doing 

But, for however long or short a period the war may 
go on, it is still necessary to think a little of the future 
when it will be necessary to return to normal as quickly 
and with as little discomfort and disturbance as possible. 

There seems, in some quarters, to be a tendency 
treat civil aviation, and the organisation which has made 
it possible, as being unnecessary and to demand that 
the whole thing should be taken over by the R.A.F. 

Quite apart from the fact that the civil people, sub 
sidised as they are, can still carry out their work mor 
cheaply. and probably more efficiently than the R.A.F 
there is still the future to be considered. If the airline 
and charter firms are deliberately taken over, or evel 
discouraged, it will take years for the organisation to be 
rebuilt after the war—and, in the meantime, other 
countries (notably the U.S.) will have forged ahead. 

Even now, a certain number of picked designers and 
others should be permitted to proceed with the work ol 
planning civil machines so that we can go right ahead 
immediately this unfortunate business is over. In order 
to remove the probability that all the best designers wil 
be taken over for military work, it might be a good 
plan to send a select group to Canada in order that they 
may keep track of design developments in the United 
States. 

We make this last suggestion for what it is worth, but 
at any rate civil aviation must not be allowed 
disappear. 
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HE Secretary of State for Air, Sir Kingsley Wood, 

made his first statement on the work of the Royal 

Air Force in the war on Tuesday, October 10, in 

the House of Commons. Following are extracts of 
the most important parts of his speech :— 

“The issue of the war telegrams to all units on the 
morning of Sunday, September 3, found the Royal Air 
Force in a state of instant readiness at all stations both 
at home and abroad. The transition of a fighting Ser 
vice from a state of peace, however troubled, to one of 
war requires the operation of a vast administrative 
machinery, and with air defence the time factor is vital. 
The whole process of mobilisation and assembly at war 
stations proceeded with the greatest speed and efficiency. 
We had been helped by previous peace-time tests; and 
a number of our units were at their war stations in con- 
nection with peacetime exercises.’’ 

He then paid a tribute to the splendid spirit and morale 
of all ranks of the Force and invited the House to join 
with him in paying a tribute ‘‘to the high example set 
by the gallant pilots and crews who have lost their lives 
in the performance of their duty.”’ 

He went on to remark, ‘‘ There is a revealing motto 
of one of our air squadrons, ‘I spread my wings and keep 
my promise.. That was undoubtedly the spirit and pur- 
pose of those brave men.”’ He then gave recognition to 
those who have not yet been engaged in action with the 
enemy. ‘‘ The intensity of the operations,’’ he said, ‘‘ of 
the Fighter Command, for example, depends largely upon 
the activities of the enemy. Instant readiness is 
demanded, and the strain imposed 
has been as great, if not greater, 
than if active operations were in 
progress. The keenness and the 
alertness of these officers and men 
are of the first order. 

“The activities of the Coastal 
Command, too, have been unre- 
mitting and strenuous in the 
extreme from the first day of war. 
In the last war aircraft played their 
part both as auxiliaries to the 
Navy and in independent opera- 
tions against submarines, but their 
activities were limited by the tech- 
nical development then attained. 
To-day, the vastly greater range, 
speed and reliability of our aircraft 
are being fully utilised, as the First 
Lord demonstrated a few days ago, 
in close co-operation with the Navy 
in the task of defeating the sub- 
marine and guiding in safety to 
and from our shores those mer- 
chant ships that ply the ocean. By 
its very nature the work is silent 
and normally unspectacular. it 
demands continuous flying over the 
Sea in all weathers. The magni- 
tude of the effort of the Coastal 
Command may be judged by the 
fact that during the first four weeks 
of war this Command flew on 
reconnaissance, anti-submarine and 





enemy.’’ 


“Full recognition too should be given to 

those who, though they have had to stand 

by at their war stations in a state of instant 

readiness for action by day or by night, have 

not yet been engaged in action with the 

Fighter pilots in crews’ quarters 
on an aerodrome. 
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Ai Minister Reviews the Work of 
the R.A.F. 


“I spread my Wings and 

keep my Promise.’’ The 

motto and badge of No. 
Bomber Squadron. 


patrols a distance of approximately 1,000,000 
miles and provided air escorts for over 100 convoys. 


Anti-submarine Work 
UR air escorts have also been able to give warning 
of the approach of enemy craft and of the presence oi 
submarines from ranges which are far beyond the vision 
of surface craft. Most valuable information as to the 
habits and movements of enemy submarines and of their 
varying visibility in different waters have been and are 
being constantly built up from patient observation, experi- 
ence and deduction. The result of these endeavours has 
been fruitful. During the first four weeks of war sub- 
marines were sighted by aircraft on 72 occasions and 34 
attacks were delivered, some of which were undoubtedly 
successful. The value of the work performed must uot 
be gauged by attacks alone. There is the important 
preventive factor. We have confirmed from prisoners’ 
statements that the mere presence of an aircraft is suffi- 
cient to make a submarine submerge and remain sub- 
merged, and that the presence of an air escort often pre- 
vents a submarine commander from attacking a convoy. 
Almost daily there have been clashes with the enemy. 
Thus by their incessant activity and alertness, carried out 
in full co-operation with the Royal Navy and the Navy 
Air Arm, the units of the Coastal Command are success- 
fully carrying out a service that is vital to our war effort. 
‘“ Again, in the Bomber Command, apart from the larger 
operations upon which they have 
been engaged, there have been the 
many and valuable reconnaissance 
flights. They have taken place 
day after day over German terri- 
tory, and hundreds of hours of fly- 
ing have been recorded. Vital 
military information has_ been 
gained and recorded and units have 
familiarised themselves with the 
country over which they will be 
called upon to operate. Day and 
night reconnaissance aircrait are 
penetrating into the enemy’s coun- 
try, testing his defences and 
observing his movements and troop 
concentrations. A complete photo- 
graphic map of the Siegfried Line 
has been made. Many photo- 
graphs taken from only a few hun- 
dred feet above the line go to the 
composition of this map. A few 
days ago our aircraft, taking off 
from an aerodrome in_ France, 
covered the whole length of Ger- 
many from the Saar to the North 
" Flight” photograph Sea, flew on to Heligoland, all 
without serious interruption, and 
then made safe landings home in 
England. All accounts speak as 
highly of the navigating skill of 
the pilots and crews as of their 
determination. Some of the longer 
reconnaissance flights—of 1,000 


convoy 
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miles or so—have been carried out at night under weather 
conditions of great difficulty. I will quote one report 
from among many received, which gives some idea of 
the conditions :— 

“Weather conditions were extremely bad. A _ slow-moving 
cold front covered much of the operational area, giving con- 
ditions of dense cloud from 7ooft. to 15,o0oft The freezing 
level was 10,000ft., and thunderstorms were widespread.’ 

“The aircraft in question, like many others in similar 
conditions, found its objective, carried out its task, and 
returned safely to its base. I have another typical report 
from one of our Groups of the sort of work that is involved 
during daylight reconnaissances. The names of the towns 
concerned cannot, for obvious reasons, be mentioned :— 

“Vertical and oblique photographs taken of all 18 objectives 
except X. Could not take that owing to rain cloud. At Y only 
obliques were taken because aircraft was flying very low, pass- 
ing under some Heinkel 3111's which were landing at the time 
with wheels duwn. Aircraft came down so low because it was 
being shot at by anti-aircraft and four Heinkels and wished 
to get below them. . When near Z eight guns opened fire at 
0946 hours—aircraft at 4,oooft Shells burst about one mile 
apart to starboard and rear of aircraft. Height of shell burst 
was accurate. Anti-aircraft fire did not worry them. Seventeen 
of the eighteen objectives asked for have been photographed.”’ 


Propaganda 
HE distribution of messages to the German people over 
large areas of enemy territory which has been com- 
bined with the successful reconnaissance work has, I 
believe, been of considerable value in giving information to 
the people of Germany. It is 
interesting to note as regards 
their interest to the German 
people that a number of these 
messages were recently found 
in the possession of German 
prisoners, notwithstanding 
the pains and _ penalties 
threatened against persons 
who picked up such commu- 
nications. I observed that 
the German Official Bulletin 
in acknowledging such a flight 
over Berlin the other night 
would have the world believe 
that the Berlin citizens slept 
quietly during its progress. 
Our airmen on their return 
spoke of the firing and the 
searchlights they encoun- 
tered, so we can only conjec- 
ture that the people of Berlin 


“The activities of the Coastal Command, too, 

have been unremitting and strenuous in the 

extreme from the first day of war.’’ Short 
Sunderlands on patrol. 


must be very heavy sleepers. Next day we 
may hope that they were wakeful e1 ugh to 
peruse what Hitler describes as _ thoge 
‘wretched leaflets ’’ ! 

‘“ For some time now the Royal Air Force 
has been established in France alongside the 
gallant French squadrons. Everywhere they 
have been received with kindness and hospi- 
tality. The moves of the squadrons to France 
with all their associated equipment proceeded 
with the greatest smoothness. Operations 
have now been in progress for some time, and 
reconnaissance flights are being made continu 
ously over the German lines at both high and 
low altitudes in co-operation with the units of 
the French Air Force. 

‘* As important for the successful conduct of 
an operation as the pilots and crews are the 
ground personnel who maintain the aircraft 
and engines in a state of fighting efficiency. 
These men are working tirelessly to keep our aircraft con- 
stantly in service. Excellent work has been done by all 
classes of such personnel, whether regulars, reservists, ex- 
airmen, or members of the Volunteer Reserve. 

‘‘A word should also be said about the units of the 
Auxiliary Air Force who are carrying out magnificently 
their allotted réle alongside the regular squadrons, and 
have justified in every way the high expectations which 
had been formed concerning them. On some other occa- 
sion I would like to tell the House of the valuable and 
devoted work which is being done in the Training, Balloon, 
and Maintenance Commands at home and in the Oversea 
Commands—in the Mediterranean, Middle East, Iraq, 
India, and the Far East.’’ 


Recruiting and Training 

IR KINGSLEY WOOD then turned to the subject of re- 
cruiting, remarking that they were keeping recruiting 

for the Air Force on a voluntary basis and that there had 
been a magnificent response in the many categories for 
which they had called for recruits. During the first fortnight 
of the war no fewer than 10,000 men were accepted for the 
Service, all of the highest quality. He also stated that 
steps had been taken to accelerate the training of personnel 
so far as it was compatible with efficiency and safety 
The training organisation had been extended very largely 
according to plans drawn up before the war. Large num- 
bers of women had enrolled for the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Ferce and a large number of former members of the 


* Flight photograph 


Fairey Swordfish and a 
Blackburn Skua of the 
Fleet Air Arm. 
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«Vital military information has been gained 
and recorded, and units have familiarised 
themselves with the country over ~-which 
they will be called upon to operate.’’ 
Westland Lysander army co-operation 
monoplanes may be assumed to be doing 
their share of the work onthe Western Front. 


Civil Air Guard were being absorbed into 
the Service according to their qualifica- 
tions. 

Of the types of aircraft in the Royal 
Air Force, the Air Minister said that ex- 
perience had justified the high opinion 
held of those types. They had also 
learned a little more from the enemy about 
their types as the result of engagements 
with them. ‘‘ Startling claims,’’ he said, 
“have been made from time to time in 
regard to the performance of German military aircraft— 
particularly for example, their fighters. The plain facts 
seem to be that our latest fighters are definitely better 
than their German counterparts. Happily a specimen of 
the latest Messerschmitt fighter has fallen intact into the 
hands of the French—so that in regard to this aircraft, at 
least, we shall be free to test our convictions at our con- 
venience. All sorts of claims have been made in German 
reports as to the numbers of our aircraft shot down. Day 
after day and night after night our aircraft have been fly- 
ing over German defended areas and, of course, we must 
have our casualties. Some of the claims made by the 
Germans have been accurate, others have been grossly 
exaggerated. An interesting sidelight was the mysterious 
aflair at Friedrichshafen. According to early German 
reports eight French aircraft were destroyed in the course 
of this attack. No doubt the German defences were in 
action on this occasion, but it is less clear against what 
they were in action, for most certainly neither the British 
nor the French were responsible for this mythical raid.’’ 


Strategic Plans 
IR KINGSLEY made some interesting remarks on the 
principles which governed the use of the Royal Air 
Force. ‘‘ As in other of our military spheres,’’ he said, 
“its action and its work must be governed by our general 
strategic plans, which are designed to bring about the com- 
plete defeat of the enemy. What has been undertaken so 
far has been undertaken advisedly, and when measured in 
terms of prizes offered, results achieved, and experience 
gained, all such efforts have been abundantly justified. 
The Royal Air Force has every reason to be proud and 
satisfied on what it has accomplished during the opening 
weeks of the war. The Air Force has to take its con- 
siderable part in the maximum effort at the right time and 
in the right place. But as already has been shown it is 
ready to strike, and strike hard, and at any time to make 
its full and effective contribution to winning the war.”’ 
The next subject with which Sir Kingsley dealt was 
the aircraft production about which he said he could, of 
necessity, only speak in general terms. He told the House 
that they had built up on broad foundations and with pro- 
gressively increasing speed a vast productive machine 
which comprised not only the regular air- 
craft firms and Government factories, but 
great new factories erected by well-known 
engineering and other firms and hundreds 
of sub-contracting firms. At the out- 
break of the war the rate of aircraft pro- 
duction represented an achievement un- 
Precedented in this country in time of 


“Some of the longer reconnaissance flights 

—0f 1,000 miles or so—have teen carried 

cut at night under weather conditions of 

great difficulty.”” A Vickers Wellington 
above the clouds. 
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Flight photograph 


peace. The factories were, however, increasing their 
labour force and gaining experience in aircraft work which 
resulted in an increased output per man.. New factories 
were also nearing completion and fresh sub-cqntractors were 
daily being enlisted. Immediately war broke out carefully 
prepared plans for increased production were put into 
effect, which would mean in due course a rate of produc 
tion more than twice the considerable figure they had 
already reached. Beyond all that, the War Cabinet since 
the outbreak of hostilities had given authority to add con- 
siderably to their production facilities and to ensure still 
further against the possible effects of enemy action. Sir 
Kingsley paid a tribute of the highest praise to the efforts 
of all in the factories, mentioning both the management 
and the workmen. 


German Difficulties 


E then turned to the subject of German aircraft produc- 
tion and continued: ‘‘I just said that there were diffi- 
culties ‘elsewhere.’ Some people seem to imagine that the 
organisation of German aircraft production is perfect, that 
they have no troubles and no difficulties. That indeed is 
very far from the case, and we know of serious setbacks and 
many difficulties in German production. There is in fact 
no reason to suppese that they have not at least as many 
troubles as we have had and probably a good many more. 
‘I should like here to add one word about the unprece- 
dented expenditure cf money which we needs must under 
take. I appreciate the need of great care and constant 
scrutiny. I have recently appointed Sir Harold Howitt— 
the well known chartered accountant—to be a member of 
the Air Council to help us on the financial side, and I have 
also personally drawn the attention of each member of the 
Air Council to the necessity of exercising the strictest 
economy in their respective spheres. I am _ particularly 
keeping under review our heavy staff requirements in the 
light of the tasks that have to be done. 

‘We are acting also in full co-operation with France in 
many of our production plans. Military aviation and pro- 
duction in France have recently made great strides. The 
efficiency of the personnel of her Air Force and the genius 
of her engineers and aircraft designers are of the first rank 
and much mutual advantage has been obtained by full and 
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free interchange of experience and ideas. I have had the 
considerable advantage of a number of conferences with 
M. Guy la Chambre, the French Air Minister, and a number 
of officers and officials are attached to maintain liaison on 
the production as well as on the operational side. Repre- 
sentatives of the aircraft industry in the two countries have 
exchanged visits of inspection and conferred together on 
common problems. By these means we have been enabled 
to act in full accord, and we intend to intensify this co- 
operation to the great benefit of both countries.”’ 

Next Sir Kingsley spoke of the part which is being played 
by other members of the British Empire, mentioning the 
Dominions, India and the Colonies, and added that un- 
doubtedly the great Dominion effort of twenty-five years 
ago would be largely exceeded in the present conflict. He 
announced a novel arrangement for the advanced training 
of pilots in the following words: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom put forward last month for 
the consideration of His Majesty’s Governments in Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand an out- 
line of arrangements for the rapid expansion on a co- 
operative basis of the training organisation for pilots, 
observers and air gunners required first for the consider- 
able enlargement, and then for the maintenance on the 
enlarged basis, of the Air Forces of the respective countries, 
this to be combined with an expansion of the production of 
aircraft in the Dominions concerned. 


The School in Canada 


HE Dominion Governments concerned have signified 
their ready agreement in principle to these arrange- 
ments, and as a result they and we have ensured that the 
many facilities and great natural advantages for the training 
of pilots and other personnel and the production of aircraft 
whieh the Dominions offer in areas comparatively free from 
the risk of enemy interference will be utilised to the fullest 
extent and to the best advantage. Training schools will 
be established and maintained in each of these Dominions. 
The more comprehensive and technical facilities required 
for advanced training, apart from those available and to 
be made available here, will in the main be concentrated 
in Canada. Personnel from the elementary training 
schools in Australia and New Zealand, as well as a sub- 
stantial proportion of the young men passing out of similar 
establishments in this country, will proceed to Canada to 
receive there, with similar personnel from Canadian schools, 
the advanced training which will fit them for service in 
the line. 
‘The young men so trained will join either Air Force 
squadrons maintained by the respective Dominion Govern- 


“‘ The plain fact seems to be 

that our latest fighters are 

definitely better than their 

German __ counterparts.’’ 

Hawker Hurricane and 

Supermarine Spitfire forma- 
tions, 


ments in the theatre of operations or our own Royal Aj 
Force units ; while those from this country who get ther 
fienal training in Canada will, of course, come back to join 
the Royal Air Force squadrons in the field. The unde. 
taking is one of great magnitude. Its development wij 
result in a very great and rapid increase in the number of 
training schools, already large, and achieve an increased 
output of first-line pilots, observers and air gunners which 
combined with our home effort, will ensure that the greatly 
increased requirements in trained personnel are fully met 
The aim, in short, is to achieve, by co-operative effort, Air 
Forces of overwhelming strength. 

“It will be seen that this undertaking involves the cop. 
centration of advanced air training largely in Canada 
With the facilities which Canada possesses, this co operative 
effort will, in the opinion of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, prove to be of the most essential and decisive 
character. A mission from this country—headed by Lon 
Riverdale, who will be aided by a specially selected tech. 
nical staff—is already on its way to Canada to meet there 
corresponding missions from Australia and New Zealand, 
These missions will discuss with the Canadian authorities 
all the further steps that are to be taken for the rapid execu. 
tion of the undertaking, including the provision of the 
necessary aircraft, instructors, ground personnel and aer- 
dromes. 


South Africa’s Plan 


SHOULD add that, for various reasons, the Govern 
ment of the Union of South Africa does not consider this 
scheme of air training applicable to the circumstances of the 
Union and that they consider that their Air Force personngl 
should receive their full training at home. I am, however 
authorised to say that the Union authorities intend to make 
their training as complete as possible and to expand their 
air forces to the fullest extent of their resources.’’ 

The Air. Minister concluded his speech, which was pune 
tuated throughout by cheers and occasional approving 
laughter from the House, with the following striking pas- 
sage: ‘‘His Majesty King George V at the end of the 
last Great War spoke in moving terms of the great con. 
tribution that the Empire had made in the air to victory 
He recalled how the air pilots of the Empire and of Britain 
had ever been in the forefront of the battle and how far 
flying squadrons over home waters and foreign seas had 
splendidly maintained our cause. We shall have our 
dangers, our ordeals, and our difficulties, but none of ts 
doubts that when the great test comes again, our airmen 
of to-day—from the Motherland and oversea—will once 
more record the same magnificent achievements, sell- 
sacrifice, and devotion to duty.”’ 
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The North Sea Brush 
yal Air HERE was a brush in the North Sea on Monday, Octo- 
jet their 7 per 9. A British patrol craft (presumably a surface 
€ to join vessel) reported a German naval squadron to the south- 
under west of Norway. The Home Fleet or a detachment of it 
=> immediately made for that direction endeavouring to en- 
miber o ge the Germans, but darkness came on before the con- 
re tact was made and the enemy were able to escape. German 
wae aircraft attacked our Forces the next day (Tuesday). In 
nae the morning a British destroyer in a heavy sea sighted 
‘ort Air enemy aircraft and turned stern-on to the sea to fight her 
: guns. A level bombing attack was made by German air- 
the con- craft at 5,000 ft. One bomb burst about 400 yds. to 
Canada starboard of the destroyer. A second and larger aircraft 
erative made a similar attack and was probably hit by our guns, 
- United according to an Admiralty communiqué. In this case 
deciai three larger bombs were dropped but again fell wide— 
ecisive “war ; dings 

about half a mile from the destroyer. The first aeroplane 

ay Lond Se a Min tamitiee abled 
od tech came back and tried a dive-bombing attack, but was 






driven off by our fire and may have been hit. This time 
two bombs were dropped and missed by more than 200 
yards. The same afternoon a British cruiser squadron was 
attacked by bombers which persisted in their attacks for 
over five hours. More than 100 bombs were dropped and 
of this one salvo was discharged near enough to throw a 
few splinters on to a British cruiser. The others fell wide 
—sometimes a mile wide. No direct hit was made on any 
British ship and there were no British casualties, 

admitted 












that 







Govern The German Information Service later 

ider this four of their machines fell into the sea and two more made 
s of the forced landings in Denmark. 

>Trsonmng! 





A Daylight Reconnaissance 





owever, ; nig: 
10 make HE Air Ministry have announced that on Monday, 
id their October 9, more Royal Air Force aeroplanes carried out, 





for the first time, daylight reconnaissance flights along the 
entire course of the German frontier from France to the 
North Sea. The reasons for despatching these reconnais- 
sance flights were recent rumours of the evacuation of im- 
portant cities, of big troop movements near Aachen, sig- 
nificant concentrations of aircraft, intensive building of 
fortifications the Luxembourg frontier and 














victory. near many 
Britain] other similar developments. The machines went in pairs 
ow far-f {ftom one of the British aerodromes behind the Maginot 
‘as had Line. The first two ran into bad weather and flew for 
ve our much of the time at about 6,oooft. Passing the southern- 
e of uf Most point of Luxembourg they continued to make their 
airmen | Observations, dodging from one gap in the clouds to the 
Il once™ next. At Coblenz German anti-aircraft gunners opened 
;, sei /™ fire on them but the machines were not hit and held on 
their course. There was another burst of anti-aircraft fire 

near Siegburg, but this too was negative and our machines 

___@ flew along the Belgian border over Aachen. When they 





reached the point where the Rhine turns west into Holland 
the weather was so bad that they could see nothing more, 
so they flew on to the north-east coast of Germany. Then, 
carefully avoiding Holland, they crossed the sea and 
arrived safely back at the landing ground in England for 
which they had been ordered to make. The other two 
machines which took off before dawn and were well over 
Germany when the sun rose, had better weather and were 
able to take the photographs which were desired. 

It will be remembered that a few days ago a British 
flying-boat landed in Iceland. The pilot stated that he 
had lost his way in fog. Two days later the machine flew 
back to this country. The question arose as to whether 
the pilot had given his parole not to escape. The follow- 
ing official statement has been issued about the incident: 
“The Air Ministry have completed their investigation into 
the circumstances of the landing of the R.A.F. flying-boat 
in Icelandic waters on September 26 and of its subsequent 
departure. The pilot of the flying-boat, on leaving Rau- 
fathoefn, was under the impression that he had not 
promised to stay. The Icelandic authorities had formed a 
different impression, and when their views were explained 
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to the pilot he did not hesitate to volunteer to return to 
Iceland immediately. The view of the pilot is that in the 
matter of ‘parole there should be no element of doubt. 
With this view the Air Ministry concur, and the officer 
will, accordingly, return to Iceland as soon as possible.”’ 

In Eastern Europe Russia is consolidating her grip on 
the three small Republics—Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
Treaties have been concluded with all three which should 
make it possible for Russia at least to rival Germany in 
control of the Baltic. These three small Republics did not 
feel themselves strong enough to resist the Russian de- 
mands, but when approaches were made to Finland, that 
Republic, being larger and stronger, took up a much stiffer 
attitude. However, the capital, Helsinki and other towns 
are being evacuated. The Finnish Minister of Home 
Affairs has warned the people to be prepared for all 
eventualities. ‘‘ The dangers of modern warfare,’’ he says, 
“necessitate the adoption of a precautionary and volun- 
tary evacuation of the towns of Helsinki, Viborg, Turky 
and Tempere, and also the frontier districts with all speed.”’ 
It is pointed out that aeroplanes could reach Helsinki from 
Estonia in fifteen minutes. 


Air Raid on Scotland 


HE first air raid of the war on Great Britain took 

place on Monday, October 16. The following com- 
muniqué was issued that night by the Admiralty, Air 
Ministry and Ministry of Home Security :— : 

‘To-day, October 16, between 9 a.m. and 1 30 p.m., 
several German aircraft reconnoitred Rosyth 

‘“‘ This afternoon at about half-past two a series of bomb- 
ing raids began. These were directed at the ships lying 
in the Forth and were conducted by about a dozen 
machines. All the batteries opened fire upon the raiders, 
and the Royal Air Force fighter squadron ascended to 
engage them. No serious damage was done to any of 
H.M. ships. One bomb glanced off the cruiser Southamp- 
ton, causing slight damage near her bow, and sank the 
Admiral’s barge and a pinnace, which were moored empty 
alongside. This was the first hit which German aircraft 
have made during the war upon a British ship. 

‘‘ There were three casualties on board the Southampton 
and seven on board the cruiser Edinburgh from splinters. 
Another bomb fell near the destroyer Mohawk, which was 
returning to harbour from convoy escort. This bomb 
burst on the water and its splinters caused 25 casualties 
to the men on the deck of the destroyer. Only superficial 
damage was caused to the vessel, which, like the others, 
is ready for sea. On the other hand, four bombers at 
least out of 12 or 14 were brought down, three of them 
by fighters of the Royal Air Force. 

‘‘The first contact between Royal Air Force aircraft 
and the enemy raiders took place off May Island, at the 
entrance to the Firth of Forth, at 2.35 p.m., when two 
enemy aircraft were intercepted. They were driven down 
by our aircraft from 4,oooft. to within a few feet of the 
water and chased out to sea. Another enemy aircraft was 
engaged 10 minutes later over Dalkeith. It fell in flames 
into the sea. Within a quarter of an hotra sharp combat 
took place off Crail and a second raider crashed into the 
sea. A third German aircraft was destroyed in the pur- 
suit. Two German aviators have been rescued by one 
of our destroyers, of whom one has since died. No 
civilian casualties have been reported and none occurred 
in the Royal Air Force. 

‘‘It is also added that the German claim issued this 
afternoon that the attacker of H.M.S. Royal Oak also 
attacked and badly damaged the Repulse is an absurd 
invention. In view of the habit of the German wireless 


of making fantastic claims it must again be repeated that 
neither the Repulse nor any other British warship has been 
damaged by hostile attack except as mentioned in the 
statements of the Admiralty.’ 

A curious fact about the raid is that no warning was 
sounded on the sirens. 
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CONVERSION Il 


‘“‘ Indicator’ Discusses the Modern Idea : 


quite suddenly to fly an ‘‘advanced’’ type, I may 

say that the war has been won just as soon as you 

prevent yourself from being browbeaten by the 
assorted gadgetry. Get in behind the impressive-looking 
engine, run through the operational routine, look at the 
ground to see how high up you should be when landing, 
say, ‘‘ This is only an aeroplane,’’ and open up. 

If there is an instructor aboard, don’t give way to the 
temptation to let him correct you on anything, and don’t 
emit a succession of inaudible ‘‘ers’’—he can feel your 
hesitation, even in the correction of a take-off swing or in 
the tardy discovery of the undercarriage retraction lever. 
Pretend that it’s all yours and that nobody will help you 
if you make even a minor bloomer. 


F's the benefit of anybody who may be called upon 


Technique 

Hold the machine on the ground until there is lots of 
flying speed, then let it come off and prevent it from climb- 
ing too steeply while feeling for the retraction controls, 
easing back the throttle to climbing boost and the airscrew 
control to climbing revolutions. Then, if you’ve used a 
little flap for take-off, raise them and settle down to an 
examination of the dashboard before turning to make a 
circuit. It is, I agree, a little difficult to remember that 
whatever the throttle position the revolutions remain con- 
stant—with a c.s. airscrew, that is—and that the throttle 
is used solely to keep the boost down to correct and reason- 
able limits. Possibly there will be a mixture control to 
move out of the positive rich or over-ride position. All 
that becomes a routine, but, above all, make the machine 
do what you want it to do. 

With modern types the approach technique is quite 
different from that to which you became accustomed in 
your youth. Gone are the days when a ‘“‘rumble’’ cost 
you Ios. or 5s., depending on whether it was surreptitious 
or otherwise. You are expected to rumble, though, later 
on, you are at liberty to practise dead-stick approaches 
And if the engine does stop, only put the undercarriage 
down if you know you can get into an aerodrome or excep- 
tionally large field with an obviously perfect surface. The 
risk is yours; nobody will be upset if you put the machine 
firmly down with the undercarriage retracted, but you will 
certainly be upset if the undercarriage trips over a fence 
or ditch. A bellylanding can be made without personal 
damage in almost any reasonable terrain, and the braking 
effect is far better than any provided by even Messrs. 
Dunlop or Bendix. 

While still flying downwind on the circuit you let down 
the legs. It is not enough to see that the indicator is in 
the ‘‘down’’ position—the green lights must be showing. 
If not, you do some pumping or winding, as the case may 
be. It is better to put the machine down with everything 
up than with one leg unlocked, and the green lights only 
appear when each is properly locked home. You then 
throttle back, re-trim, move the c.s. lever into fully fine 
position, turn across wind and have a good look round in 
the ordinary way. 


“ Rumbling ” 

The turning-in point is designed for under-shooting and, 
just before, the flaps are lowered and the trim adjusted 
for a moderate and continuous rumble. In the case of the 
Harvard, if 1 remember rightly, it is adjusted so that it 
flies at 85 m.p.h. (indicated) at 1,400 r.p.m. or so. Apart 
from the fact that the trim is thus correct for most of the 
approach, this system has the advantage that, in the event 
of a sudden need for full throttle, the nose can still be 
held down. If it has been trimmed for the engine-off, 
flaps-down = at 90 m.p.h., there is a fifty-fifty chance 
that you'll stall it when heartily motoring in over an unseen 


The Necessity for Drill 


fence or through downdraughts which are unexpectedly 
strong. 

Incidentally, because of its light elevator control and 
sharp stalling characteristics, you motor the Harvard righ 
on to the ground—which is good practice before handling 
bigger and more highly loaded types. 

There is nothing particularly new or difficult about it 
and the whole business is more of an intelligence test than 
a flying test. A certain kick is, however, obtained whep 
the drill is completed without pause, hesitation or panic, 
This applies specially to larger types, on which everything 
can be timed to a nicety—reduce speed, lower under. 
carriage, change pitch, turn across wind, reduce speed 
again, lower flaps, turn in, land and raise the flaps 
Though it is, perhaps, more exciting to take off, hold down, 
raise the undercarriage, change pitch and re-trim in a long 
climbing turn which, with many hundreds of horsepower, 
feels more like an upward roll than anything else. One 
makes a mental note to be careful when returning again to 
types with little or no power reserve. 

It will be peculiar, too, to fly a machine in which the 
Pelman business does not apply. I shall go through the 
memory drill, find that only one thing has to be done, 
and wonder what has been missed out—probably thereafter 
taking off with the petrol tap closed. INDICATOR. 





Incidental Discomfort 

MONG the minor horrors of war is the nomad existence 
now being lived by a large number of people—many 
of whom are discovering, for the first time, the unnecessary 
grimness of the average hotel in this country. Such a 
complaint has nothing directly to do with aviation, buta 
considerable proportion of aviation people are suffering, 
and I make no excuse for voicing their complaints. Most 
of them would rather live outright in tents, or be bombed, 

than live behind matchboard walls and be bored. 

Cold, inhospitable, uncharitable, uninteresting—those 
words describe the average hotel. The grimness is 
mitigated to some extent in houses of the Ritz-Carlton- 
Grand status by the depth of the carpets and the sub 
servience of dozens of waiters, though it is still there and 
merely soft-pedalled. Visualise just one short period in the 
life of the small hotel—breakfast. You come down, after 
a skirmish with soap, towel, luke-warm water and linoleum, 
to find a group of bad-tempered people (of whom I am 
one), munching stolidly through the day’s most @ 
digestible meal. In the far corner two people quarrel i 
a polite sotto voce; a large man at a nearby table eats 
hugely, noisily and with relish ; two waitresses argue, 9 
that all can hear, about vour order ; and a dozen all but 
defunct flies move wearily about the intervening al 
spaces. . . . One day I will write a book, in the Chekov 
(or, perhaps, James Joyce) manner, about such a typical 
day—closing with the unutterable boredom of a draughty 
and badly lit lounge with six-month-old magazines, cover 
ing unlikely subjects, like bee-keeping and haberdashery 
sales, as the only reading matter. 





Australia’s War Production 
N R. R. G. CASEY, the Australian Minister of Supply, bas 
stated that, whereas in 1914 Australia was able to make 
only rifles and small-arms ammunition, the country is now pie 
ducing its own artillery, machine guns, armoured cars and al 
types of shells and bombs. The factory of the Commonwealth 
Aircraft Corporation, he said, is now turning out enough 
machines (Wirraway general-purpose monoplanes) to ream 
a squadron every three weeks. 
In view of the Empire Air Force scheme, the Governmett 
plans to build aircraft to supply not only Australia, bw 
other Dominions. 
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“CASH-and-CARRY” 


What America Has to Offer if the Neutrality Act is Repealed 


By LEONARD H. ENGEL 


America’s Neutrality Act will be off the statute books, 
and Anglo-French air missions will be on their way to 
the United States to order planes and engines. 

They can count on a rousing reception wherever they go, 
for the booming American aviation industry is even more 
eager to sell than they will be to buy, and is readier to-day 
to meet wartime needs than it was a year ago, when Eng- 
land and France gave it their first large foreign orders. 
Productive capacity is up, not only in preparation for slicing 
the $300,000,000 Army Air Corps expansion cake, but, in 
a few cases, in shrewd anticipation of crisis or war over- 
seas. Busy as American plants are on filling U.S. Govern- 
ment orders, room will be found to take care of substantial 
cash customers from abroad. It always is. 

A year ago, for one reason or another, few American 
models met European requirements. Latest types were 
withheld from export by Army regulations. When France 
obtained special dispensation through President Roosevelt 
to inspect the first Douglas attack bomber, and luckless 
Johnny Cable cracked it up with a Frenchman aboard, the 
isolationist supporters of the neutrality policy, and others, 
raised a hue and cry that was terrific. But times have 
changed. A dozen new American models are readily usable 
in any man’s war, the present engagement included. The 
newest planes and motors will probably be exportable as 
soon as they can be built. The requirement of a year in 
service prior to sale abroad will be waived in practice, it 
is believed, although it will remain on the War Depart- 
ment books. 

Last June it was revealed that the 215 Martin ships 
ordered by France were not 166s, Martin’s best-known and 
regularly exported bombardment craft, as many had 
assumed, but 167s, new attack bombers designed for the 
Army. There wasn’t a peep out of the people who had 
ruckused six months before over l’incident Douglas. That 
fact, and the coming repeal of the Neutrality Act, shows 
which way the wind wili blow. The Air Corps also has 
something of a stake in the sale of American military 
planes to belligerents. It will find out for the first time 
how our planes stack up in a real war in which the air 
strengths of the contestants are of the same order. 

Most interesting among American planes to the Air 
Ministry and the Ministére de I'Air will undoubtedly be 
our attack bombers. Our non-technical press is accus- 
tomed to describing the attack bomber as a type utterly 


[ a few weeks, perhaps even before this article appears, 





The author of this article was, until recently, Aviation Editor of 
science Service,"” an American newspaper syndicate. This fact 
explains the breezy style 


The Martin type 167 was ordered in considerable numbers by France before the outbreak of war. 


new. It is new to the United States, where geographical 
conditions dictate big, long-range bombers, but it is vir- 
tually a European type medium bomber. Four companies 
have built at least prototypes: Douglas, Martin, North 
American and Stearman (a Boeing subsidiary) 

There are two slightly different Douglas attack bombers, 
the model of which the French ordered too, and which is 
capable of about 330 miles an hour, and a more refined 
version with bigger engines, for which Douglas received a 
$15,000,000 Army order. This latest one, ordered from 
designs (I don’t think it has flown yet), will have a top 
speed of more than 375 miles an hour, according to Douglas 
promises, and Douglas usually comes pretty close to 
specifications. This should make it, if not actually the 
fastest bombardment aircraft in the world, at least one of 
the very fastest. 


High-wing Monoplanes 
All four are all-metal, twin-engined monoplanes, with 
the expected full-feathering constant-speed, three-bladed 
propellers, hydraulically retracting landing gears and nose 
or tail wheels, flush riveting throughout, and transparent 
All are high-winged, except for the Martin, a mid- 
Fuselages are semi-monococque, wings Canti- 


noses. 
wing type 
lever. They can be had either with conventional landing 
gear or with the tricycle. The tricycle landing gear works 
very well in the United States, the kingdom of the paved 
runway, but it may cause trouble on muddy wartime air- 
ports, as it has a tendency to get mired-in on wet fields 
Smallest is the Martin, with a span of 60-65 feet (no 
figures have yet been given out, but I have seen the Martin 
plane quite close up). Its gross weight is in the neighbour 
hood of 17,000 pounds. The Stearman has an all-up 
weight around 20,cco pounds; the others fall in between. 
All carry crews of three, except for the Stearman, which 
is manned by four. The Martin 167, the cleanest big 
aeroplane I have ever seen, is said to be good for about 
335 miles an hour. At any rate, it is reported to have 
made the best showing in the Wright Field competition last 
March, which ushered in the attack bomber as a new 
American type, though in al] fairness it must be pointed 
out Douglas did not compete, as the only attack bomber 
the firm had built was the one which crashed in January 
The North American (NA-40 is its designation) has a top 
speed slightly under that of the Martin, and the Stearman 
can also do more than 300 m.p.h. The NA-4o also cracked 
up, but not until near the end of the competition, when 
the Air Corps Board of Merit had nearly finished its work 
I don’t know each plane's bomb load, but the specification 





The type is a mid-wing 


monoplane, whereas the other three mentioned in this article are high-wing types. 











Like the Martin 167 
shown on the previous 
page, the Douglas DB-7 
was ordered by the 
French Government 
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before the war in con- 
siderable numbers. The 
machine is believed to 
do 300 m.p.h. with two 
Twin-Wasp engines. of 
900 h.p. each A 
worthy feature o s 
machine is the tricycle 
undercarriage. This 
would entail learning 
a new take-off and, 
particularly, landing 
technique. 


for the class called for half a ton of bombs, plus a very 
considtrable ammunition load, and presumably all meet 
the requirement. 

The first Douglas, as ordered by the French, is powered 
with Wright Cyclones of 1,100 horse-power each. The 
power-plants for the 375-mile-an-hour modification have 
not been officially revealed, but I understand they are likely 
to be Pratt and Whitney Twin Hornets, though Double-Row 
Cyclones may be used. The Martin 167 is fitted with Twin 
Wasps, rated at 1,100 horse-power; the North American 
with Double-Row Cyclones ; and the Stearman with Twin 
Hornets. 


Pursuit Types 

Among existing American pursuit plane types, as regards 
European interest, three are likely to prove outstanding. 
Most conventional is the Curtiss P-40, now being made in 
large quantities for the Army. The P-4o is a refined 
XP-37, the Curtiss Hawk 75A type purchased by France, 
fitted with the 1,000 horse-power Allison engine. Second 
is the Lockheed XP-38, the twin-engined single-seater in 
which Lt. Ben Kelsey. ‘‘ loafed’’ across the Continent last 
January at 356 m.p.h. (flying time) on 60 per cent. of 
throttle. Most unusual is the P-39, the slim Bell plane 
in which the pilot sits on the front end of the gear box, 
with the engine behind him and the propeller-shaft passing 
between his legs. (A similar arrangement was tried in a 
British (Westland) fighter several years ago.—Ep.) Both 
the Lockheed and the Bell ships are tricycle landing-geared. 
The P-40 is about as fast as the Hurricane, while both of 
the more radical types, in the words of the War Depart- 
ment, are capable of sustained speeds substantially in excess 
of 400 miles an hour. 

As I recall, the P-40 is in production, while factories are 
being readied for the other two, and bugs are being ironed 
out of the planes themselves. All three are Allison- 
powered. The unusual length of the Allison (g95in. be- 
cause of its deliberately long gear box to make an improved 
nose fairing) may mean that if the planes are bought with- 
out Allison engines, and Merlins or similar types are in- 
stalled, some slight modification of the planes or special 
installations will be required. 

The XP-38 is fitted with an unusual array of automatic 
equipment, including automatic engine synchronisation, in 
order that one man will be able to handle the plane and 
still have enough energy and time left over to carry out 
his mission. Chief-bug of the P-39 is the problem of cool- 
ing its middle-of-the-plane-position engine. The unique 
placing of the engine allows for an unusually clean and 
slim design, but the air scoops, one on each side amidships, 
apparently do not cool the Prestone engine coolant suffi- 
ciently. 

There are dozens of other ships available, of course, but 
most of them probably will not meet European require- 
ments, although that is not for me to judge. Just to 
mention them, they include: New heavy twin-engined 
bombers by Douglas and Martin (comparable to and re- 
placements for the Douglas B-18, Air Corps standard, but 
with slightly reduced bomb load, much bigger engines, 
cleaner design and 275 miles an hour top speed) ; B-17-Bs 
(Boeing “‘ flying fortresses "’ with two-speed superchargers 
and other adaptations for sustained flight at altitude, top 


















speed something over 255 miles an hour) and a similar type 
which has not yet flown ordered from Consolidated ; and 
the Bell XFM-1, the Airacuda multiplace fighter (whose 
present situation is something of a mystery, as 13 of them, 
the first Service quantity, were ordered in June, 1938, for 
delivery last March and haven't been delivered yet; by 
now their 375 m.p.b. speed is a little slow for a fighter 
nowhere near Service use). 

I have assumed throughout that England and France 
will each install their own armament. I-understand that 
the R.A.F. also installs its own standard radio equipment. 
That is just as well, for several reasons. In the first place, 
private armament manufacturing facilities in the United 
States are definitely limited through the fact that in peace- 
time the Services make practically all their own equipment. 
Secondly, our calibres are somewhat different from 
England’s ; our Brownings are 0.30s, as compared with 
0.303s used here. The only shell-gun actually mounted 
on a military plane owned by the U.S. Government is the 
37-mm. type of the Airacuda. Thirdly, little use is yet 
made of the power-operated turret and consequently no 
manufacturing facilities can be immediately available. 


American Motors 


I had intended to go into American motors when this 
article was started, but I have already overrun my space. 
So, on motors, we'll have to let it go with the comment 
that anything ranging up to 1,500 horse-power in the radial 
family can be made in quantity by both Wright and Pratt 
and Whitney. Larger engines, the Wright ‘‘ Duplex 
Cyclone ’’ (18 cylinders, 2,000 horse-power claimed by the 
manufacturer) and the ‘‘ Double Wasp’’ (18 cylinders, 
rated at 1,600 horse-power by the Army 150-hour test), 
have both been flown, but some months will pass before 
they are in quantity production. 

Allison’s 1,000 horse-power 12-cylinder Vee engine is the 
only large in-line power-plant now being made in the 
States and it isn’t exactly available because the Allison 
company has its hands full ironing the wrinkles out of the 
engine (which still suffers from the bugs that infest every 
new high-powered engine) and out of a new plant and 
production set-up. Besides, why should an England that 
has a Merlin go across the Atlantic to buy the headaches 
that will inevitably accompany introduction of another and 
still young type into the R.A.F.? 


Soviet International Speed Record 


NEW international speed record was recently set up by 

the Soviet pilots Nikolai P. Shabanov and Vladimir A 
Matveyev, and the radio operator Nikolai A. Baikuzov, when 
they flew non-stop over a 5,068 kilometre (3,149 miles) closed 
triangular course in 12 hr. 30 min. 56 sec., averaging 404.930 
kilometres (251.615 miles) per hour. 


The plane in which they covered this route—Moscow- 


Sverdlovsk-Sevastopol-Moscow—was a Stal-7 passenger machine 
of Soviet manufacture, fitted with two 960 h.p. engines They 
carried no payload. 

The record for this category previously stood to the credit 
of the French pilot, Rossi, who, on June 8, 1938, flew a twit 
engined Amio 370 plane at an average speed of 400.810 kilo- 
metres (249.051 miles) per hour. 
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ME GERMAN SEAPLANES 


General-Purpose Types : Single- and Twin-engined Floatplanes 
for Bombing, Reconnaissance, Torpedo Dropping, etc. 


By H. F. KING 


coastal defence duties, over-water reconnaissance, 
catapult operation with the Navy and for the attack 
of shipping. 

Germany is one of those countries which has adopted 
large floatplanes though she fully recognises the advantages 
offered by the flying boat and actually employs this type 
very extensively. This article, however, wiil be devoted 
to certain types of floatplane, the ‘‘ boats’’ being reserved 
lor a separate study 

Two types of float 
plane were predominant 
in the Luftwaffe seaplane 
squadrons until quite re 
cently: the Heinkel He 
59 and He 60. Both 
models were used in the 
Spanish conflict though 
they are now regarded 
chiefly as advanced train 
ing aircraft 

The He 59 is quite a 
unique, though somewhat 
matronly, machine. It is 
a large, heavily-braced 


Great Britain, Germany requires marine aircraft for 


Obsolete as a first-line 
type, the Heinkel He 60 
is used extensively for 
Seaplane training. It 
has a liquid - cooled 

B.M.W. VI engine. 
BI 


biplane with a span of more than 77}{t Its layout is 
essentially practical, aerodynamic refinement being sacri 
ficed to seaworthiness, ease of maintenance and the comfort 
of the crew. The engines—two B.M.W. VI twelve-cylinder 
vees with nose-type radiators—are fitted just above the 
lower wings and drive four-bladed wooden airscrews. There 
are unprotected manually-operated gun mountings in the 
bow, on top of the fuselage aft of the wings and beneath the 
fuselage 
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A recent type of naval seapiane is this Arado shown mounted on the catapult ot the pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee 


The main structure is of wood with fabric 
the floats are of ‘‘ hydronalium ’’ 
“‘ Alclad ’’) and have a single step. 

Further data are: Wing area, 1,015 sq. ft 
all-up weight, 19,620lb 

The He 60 is a smaller single-engined type, normally 
fitted with a B.W.M. VI. It is a two-seater, the pilot 
and gunner-observer being placed close together, the latter 
having a Scarff-type ring gun mounting which indicates 
that the performance of the machine is quite low accord 
ing to modern standards. 

Figures are: Span, 44ft 


covering but 
(which corresponds to 


length, 563ft 


3in.; length, 37ft. 7in.; weight 


/ 


empty, 6,1171b.; all-up weight, 7,495lb 
This type of machine has been used for catapult work 


from warships but 1s, apparently, superseded by the Hein- 
kel He 114 sesquiplane which type forms the subject of the 
drawing on the previous page. 

The He 114 has an upper wing spanning 42ft. gin. the 
lower stub wings, as will be seen, being very short in com 
parison. Upper and lower surfaces are joined by Y-type 
interplane struts. Construction is composite, the metal 
fuselage being a monocoque of oval section. The single 
step floats are made of ‘‘ hydronalium’’ and have retract 
able water rudders. 

A single B.M.W. 132 Dc. engine is fitted, being installed 
in a long-chord gilled cowling and driving a three-bladed 
Junkers or V.D.M. variable-pitch airscrew. 

Pilot and observer-gunner have a cockpit enclosure and 
the normal armament is one fixed and one free machine 
gun, though a light bomb load can be accommodated 

A recent type introduced for service on ships of the 
German Navy is what appears to be a low-wing Arado 


monoplane on a heavily braced twin-float undercarriage 
rhe tail is a typical Arado design, resembling that of the 
Ar 95 discussed later in this article; the wing seems } 
have no taper, and the engine is a B.M.W 132, n 
stallation being similar to that of the He 114. A crew of 
two or three is housed under a long cockpit enclosure. Us 
to the present the only picture of this aircraft which has 
appeared is that reproduced on this page, showing the 
machine mounted on the catapult of the German pocket 
battleship Admiral Graf Spee. 


Arado Ar 95 
Corresponding to our own torpedo spotter reconnaissanct 
aircraft, the Ar 95 is a real maid of all work. It can bh 
fitted out as a torpedo carrier, bomber, reconnaissat 
machine, gunnery observation aircraft and for the | 
of smoke screens and the towing of targets. Furthern 
it can be operated on wheels or floats and is stressed for 
catapulting 
The keynote of the whole design is obviously strength 
or what the Americans would call ruggedness. The swept 
back staggered biplane wings are arranged to fold and hav 
an unusual bracing system. The wing cellule may be r 
garded as a single-bay structure with a single rigid strut 
running from the upper joint of the front strut to the lower 
front spar root where it picks up with the attachment 
points of the float undercarriage. A system of N struts 
and inverted vee struts supports the centre section and the 
lower wing roots are built integral with the fuselage, being 
considerably thicker than the outer panels 
[he wing structure is of particular 
the upper surfaces are metal covered 
ones have fabric 
Spars and ribs are ol 
duralumin Another 
somewhat unusual featur 
is the installation of flaps 
on the lower w 
Ailerons are fitted to upp 
and lower surfaces 
A light-metal mon 
coque structure, tl \ 
lage is cut out fo 
cockpits which ar 
by a long transpa 
closure The 
monoplane _ tail 
cally Arado with 
vator below, 


interest because 
though the lower 


covering 


The He 59 (two B.M.W 
VIs) now being relegated 
to training duties. It was 
used quite extensively 
during the war in Spain 
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The 
The 


large drawing shows it as a seaplane carrying a torpedo and bombs, though these are alternative loads. 
smaller sketches show the landplane version the method of wing folding and the attachment of the torpedo. 


FOR GENERAL PURPOSES : The Arado Ar 95 is a sturdy, versatile biplane with B.M.W. 132 Dc engine. 





A twin-engined general-purpose floatplane of the Luftwaffe is the Heinkel He 115 shown discharging its ‘tin fish’’ 
The engines are B.M.W. 132 Des. 


stowed internally. 


aft ot, the rudder. Fixed surfaces are all-metal but the 
rudder and elevator are fabric 
lhe single-step all-metal floats are of ‘‘ hydronalium 
and are completely interchangeable. Each can accommo 
date a tank holding roo gall. of petrol. Retractable water 
rudders are fitted. 


covered 


The floats are interchangeable with a 
‘ trousered '’ wheel undercarriage. 

The engine of the Ar 95 is the popular B.M.W. 132 Dx 
radial which is installed in a long-chord cowling and drives 
a three-bladed variable-pitch airscrew [he engine is fed 
from the float tanks already mentioned and from a third 
tank in the fuselage 

Armament includes one fixed synchronised machine gun 
(7.9 mm.) with 500 rounds of ammunition and a free gun 
with 600 rounds. Racks for six bombs of 100 Ib 
may be fitted beneath the wings, releases being provided 
for the pilot and observer Alternatively, a single tor 
pedo weighing 1,760 lb. or a bomb of 1,100 lb. can be 
carried below the fuselage The Ar 95 can be employed 
as a dive-bomber either on wheels or floats while carrying 
i full bomb load. 

In the observer's cockpit is a 
operating on long or short waves with a maximum rang 
of 400 miles. 

A camera with 300 exposures (18 x 18 cm.) or a haad 
camera with a hundred exposures (13 x 18 cm.) can also 
be installed. A further item ot equipment in the rear 
cockpit is a pneumati 
dinghy holding two or three 
people. 

The following data apply 
to the Ar 95 See (as the sea 
plane version is designated) 

Span, 41ft.; width folded, 
1oft.; length, 36ft. oin.; wing 
area, 489 sq. ft.; top speed, 
187. m.p.h.; climb to 


eat h 


two-way wireless set 


An earlier type of He 115 
with a shorter nose than 
that shown above. The 
inspection ladders from the 
floats to the fuselage are 
interesting. 
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which is 


3,280ft., 2.5 min.; climb to 13,120ft., 11 min 
time, 18 sec. As a landplane the machine is supposed to 
do a shade more than 200 m.p.h., though it 
assumed that speeds of this order are only attained wher 
the machine is fiving clean and light.’ 


Heinkel He 115 
Among the most modern and efficient of the Ge 
seaplanes is the twin-engined He 115. This is not 
sometimes supposed, a marine version of the He 
bomber, but has been specially studied for nautical opera 
tion. In March last year a special version of this aircr 
broke eight international seaplane records 


take-ofi 


must De 


The machine is arranged as a mid-wing monoplan 
is of metal construction, and the fuselage 


is of oval section 
Two B.M.W. 132 De radials driving three-bladed variable 
pitch airscrews are mounted in nacelles forward of the 
leading below these nacelles are the outer float 
struts rhe floats themselves are of typical Heink 0 
struction and are made of ‘‘ hydronalium rhe pilot sits 
just forward of the leading edge of the ind behind 
him stretches a long cockpit enclosure at the end of whic! 
is the rear gunner’s position corresponding approximately 
with the trailing edge 

Data are: span, 72ft. 7in.; weight, empty, 
weight, loaded, 20,060 lb. ; top speed, 215 m.p.h 
range, 1,300 miles; take-off time, 30 sec 


edge 


wing 


11,695 ib 
norma 































MODELS 


By M. R. KNIGHT 


Models and the War 


FEW weeks ago German glider con- 

structors competed at Heath Row for 
the King Peter Cup, and joined with 
modellers of seven other nations in the ban- 
quet given by Lord Wakefield. Now, for a 
time, we cease to be on flying terms. 
International friendships—and possibly model 
flying—must, like Brer Rabbit, lie low. 

Here are a few notes on sundry contests 
recently held under S.M.A.E. auspices, after 
which there may be little to record. Probably 
a certain amount of individual effort will continue, but in the 
pain, it would seem that it must the left to America to keep 
model aeronautics alive It is highly desirable, therefore, 
especially in view of America’s existing lead in certain direc- 
tions that nothing which has been achieved in this country shall 
be forgotten during the hiatus caused by war. One hopes, 
as occasion offers, to assist the process of recollection by 
recounting peak achievements in connection with the various 
classes of models, ‘‘ Wakefield ’’ types, ‘‘ flying-scale,’’ petrol- 
engined, and the rest. 













Radio Control 
{ eer petrol-engined model has reached a stage of development 
where radio control Jas become a practicable form of 
experimentation. In Great Britain little has occurred in this 
direction, but Mr. C. R. Jeffries, of Shirley, Birmingham, has 
builf'a high-wing model of 9 ft. span, with 9 c.c. Brown Junior 
two-stroke, which, with radio gear, weighs less than 9 lb. A 
three-valve set operates, through a sensitive relay, a solenoid 
arrangement for moving the rudder 
In America somewhat larger radio-controlled high-wing 
models, developed by a firm with which the film-star Reginald 
Denny is actively connected, have for some time been used as 
anti-aircraft target by the Army Air Corps. Shades of the 
Queen Bee and Queen Wasp! 


America Retains the " Wakefield” 

MERICA has won the Wakefield Cup for the second year 
in succession at Bendix County Club, New York, on 
August 6. British modellers have at least the satisfaction of 

knowing that the Cup is in a safe place ‘‘ for the duration’’ ! 
Dick Korda’s model, a sound, but not exceptional high-wing 
monoplane, with polyhedral constant-chord wing and single- 
blade airscrew, soared in an “‘ outsize’ in thermals for over 
43 minutes, winning the Gup and beating a world record. 
Second place went to F. Bowers, of Canada, M. Giovanni, of 























France, came third, and R Copland secured fourth place for 
Great Britain. Excessive heat caused numerous burst rubber 
“ motors ’’ and disintegrated fuselages. 





The “‘ Wakefield ’’ class represents the high-water-mark of 
model design rhe imposition of a weight-and-area formula 
(190-210 sq. in. wing-area, tail area not exceeding 33 per cent. 
of wing, and minimum weight of 8 oz.) has undoubtedly given 
efficiency a better chance of scoring and has improved the 
breed. But cach year exceptional weather conditions on the 















An interesting Wakefield class model built by Mr. H. J. 
Towner. 













This near-scale model of a Miles Magister won for Mr. J. Coxall the Bowden 


International Trophy for 1939. 


day of the contest have emphasised that the element of chance 
has not been entirely eliminated Not until there is devised 
a sounder test of merit than duration of flight, and modellers 
can be induced to surrender the latter, will that “little extra 
something the others haven't got” receive its reward 


Petrol Power at Heath Row 
NV INIATURE two-strokes and the models powered thereby 
have become numerous and effective, but a breakaway 

from the all pervading high-wing formula is overdue. It is 
therefore gratifying to be able to record that the Bowden 
International Trophy tor 1939 has been won, against a field 
of 43 entries, by a low-wing monoplane, and a ‘“‘ near-scale’’ 
version at that! Congratulations to the constructor, Mr. John 
Coxall, who, it will be recalled, recently won the Flight Cup 
at Cranwell with a high-wing petrol model His Bowden 
winner is illustrated and described on this page 

rhe contest for the Sir John Shelley Cup, held at Heath 
Row on the same occasion, attracted 31 entrants, and was won 
by Mr. H. N. P. Rowe, with a modified ‘‘ Southern Star.’ 
This is a well-proved high-wing model, with slightly tapered 
wings, designed by Mr. E. Ross, who won the Cup last year, 
and this year secured second place in Bowden and Shelley 
contests In each event the rules were framed to encourage 
model control and reliability, certain modest durations being 
stipulated, and points being deducted for damage to models, or 
delay in starting the engines 

Entered in both contests were two biplanes, the take-off 
climb and general behaviour of which were impressively indi- 
cative of what can be achieved by designers who are prepared 
to leave the well-worn high-wing track. One was a cabin 
model of realistic full-scale ’’ appearance by Messrs. J. & W. 
Worden (father and son), the other a heavily staggered strut- 
less type designed by Mr. C. R. Jeffries 
the former in the near future 


I hope to describe 


Bowden Trophy Winner 
M®: COXALL §S low-wing Bowden Trophy winner is almost 


a scale Magister Its stability and performance are in 
keeping with its resplendant maroon and aluminium finish 

A composite structure of spruce, walnut and balsa, with 
jap silk covering, it weighs 7} lb., spans 8{t. 6in., and has a 
wing-loading of 13 lb. per sq. ft. The power plant is a 9 c.« 
Dennymite ‘* Airstream’’ (Alas! he must now wait for some 
British unit to challenge the sundry successful Brown Junior, 
Dennymite, Gwin Aero, Mighty Midget, Ohllson, and other 
American motors which power the majority of models) 

Each wing-panel plugs into the fuselage by means of stout 
walnut dowels. It tapers in chord from 1i2in. to r8in., the 
section is Clark Y, and the dihedral angle ro deg. With the 
exception of a jin. x jin. spruce leading-edge, and root-ribs 
of fin. hard plywood, the wing-structure is of balsa. Ribs 
are formed from }in. sheet, shaped tips from }in. sheet, the 
main spar is of jin. xin. section, the auxiliary spar of 
fin. x jin., and the trailing-edge of jin.xjin. Balsa sheet 
ygin. thick covers top and bottom surfaces from leading-edge 
to main spar 

The basic fuselage structure consist of four }in. x jin. spruce 
longerons, with balsa uprights and cross-members. Stringers of 
jin. x fin. spruce and jin. balsa formers comprise the decking 
A lifting-section tail-plane is employed, 3ft. 8in. in span and 
12in. in chord 

The overall length is 5ft. 8in. 

7 * * 

A contest for freelance designs ‘‘ suitable for scaling up to 
full-size,’"’ for which the ‘‘ Frog Senior’’ International Cup 
was offered, has been won by a cantilever cabin biplane by 
Mr. J. R. Vanderbeek, a youthful member of The Model Air- 
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craft Club. It had wings spanning respectively 30in. and 
26in., a ‘‘Gipsy Major’’ nose, twin fins, and an ingenious 
(and effective) single-strut undercarriage. 

A low-wing model by P. Montgomery, of Fife, had an under- 
carriage which was retracted outwards by means of a thread 
wound on a bobbin. The tail-wheel also retracted. 

* . * 
Capt. S. T. Grant has produced a composite model con- 
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sisting of a small rubber-driven high-wing which, at a height 
of about too ft., is separated by clockwork from a petrol. 
engined biplane. 
* 7 7 
A model with an annual wing, on the lines cf the pre-war 


Cedric Lee, has been designed and flown by Mr. Martin, of 
Edgware. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Disappointing 


“* An Introduction to Astronomical Navigation,’’ by P. H. 
Legg, B.Sc., AJ.N.A., A.F.R.Ae.S., tos. 6d., Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 
HE five chapter headings of this book indicate its contents: 
““ The Sphere,’’ ‘‘ Great Circle Track Flying,’’ ‘‘ Compo- 

site Track Flying,’ ‘‘ Definitions and Diagrams’’ and 

** Astronomical Navigation.’ The book is not for the navi- 

gator theorist. For one thing, I do not think he would tolerate 

the absence of formule proofs, and there is very little attempt 
to set down the process of position-fixing by ‘‘ Astro-Nav ”’ 

(as the R.A.F. terms it) or the methods now used for reducing 

sights. 

The student for a First-Class Air Navigator’s Licence will 
find in it some of the ‘‘ Form of the Earth ’’ and “ Astro- 
Nav ”’ knowledge required for the exam. if he likes to cram 
without understanding; but neither subject is fully covered. 
For instance, there is no mention, in the ‘‘ Form of the 
Earth’’ section, of parallel, middle latitude, or mercatorial 
sailings, or of Traverse Tables; and in the Astro-Nav section 
there is no explanation of: movements of the earth, moon and 
planets; stars; times; the Nautical and Air Almanacs; or of 
the special tables, instruments and graphical methods now 
used for reducing sights. There is nothing about sextants, 
chronometers, etc., and a number of necessary definitions are 
left out—Sidereal Time, to give an example. 

The practical navigator, the man who wishes to find his way 
in the air by Astro-Nav will be the most disappointed. His 
first requirements when about to fix his position are the 
Times: first, Mean Time at Greenwich, which he gets from 
his watch and looks up in the Air Almanac; he then reads 
off the corresponding Greenwich Hour Angle (G.H.A.) of 
Aries for it. To this he adds the Sidereal Hour Angle 
(S.H.A.) of the star, which is the hour angle between Aries 
and the star, and the result is the star’s Greenwich Hour 
Angle. He deducts his westerly longitude from this, and 
has then obtained that most important quantity, the star’s 
Local Hour Angle. 

Yet Mr. Legg makes no mention at all of Sidereal Hour 
Angle, gives no description of it, and does not state how it 
is to be obtained. He does use it, however, and the abbrevia- 
tion S.H.A. suddenly appears completely out of the blue, as 
it were, in the middle of an example. As for G.H.A. I can- 
not find that he ever mentions what the letters stand for, and 
I think it would take a wizard to find out from the book what 
G.H.A. Aries means. 

The only explanations of quantities that he gives are of 
those used in marine navigation practice but not now used 
in air navigation. Nor are the thought processes they imply 
used in modern air navigation. For instance, O.Z.D., C.Z.D., 
ia UieKsg Seine Sat. mM. GS .A.FT.S. Mr. Legg 
does not seem to be thinking in terms of Air, but of Marine 
Navigation. Here and there an Air Navigation abbreviation 
is inserted like a caraway seed stuck into a cake as an after- 
thought. 

Having found the Local H.A. of the star and knowing its 
Declination, which is given in the Air Almanac, the navi- 
gator then calculates what its altitude would be at a certain 
point on the earth’s surface. In practice in the air he uses 
tables to do so, most probably Gingrich, Dreisonstok, Hughes- 
Comrie, or the new Air Ministry Astro-Nav tables; or a slide 
rule, the Bygrave. Mr. Legg does not say a word about any 
of these. Instead he gives (without any proofs) the Haver 
sine and Cosecant formule. If these old warriors are brought 
into the picture, why does he not give the cosine and sine, 
which are much more simple and just as quick, and were born 
long before Johnnie Walker? Of course, the Air Navigator 
may use star curves, but no word is said about these either. 

A method is given ior finding noon—the ‘‘ Equal Altitude.”’ 
The observer notes an altitude when the sun is coming up to 
the zenith and takes the watch time. He then waits till the 
sun reaches the same altitude on its way down. Half-time 
between the two observations is then noon This is an ex- 


cellent way of finding the time on a desert island, but hardly 
practical for Air Navigation. Mr. Legg gives a chapter on 
Great Circle Track Flying and works out in full three examples 
of finding the initial and final courses, but does not say how 
the Navigator is to follow a Great Circle in actual practice 

I am glad to see that he gives three pages on the checking 
of compasses in flight for deviation; the compass bearing of 
a star is compared with its calculated true bearing, a most 
valuable observation on long oceanic flights [ think this 
book would appeal more to the spherical trigonometrician (if 
I may use such a word) than to the student or practised 
navigator, but it would then need a complete lay-out of the 
spherical trigonometry involved in astronomical navigation 
together with proofs of all formule used. F. ( 


Airman’'s Essays 


‘“‘Wind, Sand and Stars,’’ by Antoine de Saint Exubéry; 
10s. 6d., Heinemann. 
\V HETHER or not Night Flight quite deserved all the praise 
which has been given to it, this book was, at least, a 
remarkably fine piece of creative work by one who is essen- 
tially a man of action. As a literary effort, Wind, Sand and 
Stars is, in our opinion, very much superior, though possibly, 
a great deal of the credit must go to the translator. This 
book has little of the exaggerated staccato manner of Night 
Flight and is, consequently, smoother in reading. 

Actually, it may be described as a series of essays witha 
background of aviation and the descriptive writing is certainly 
superb. Saint Exupéry, in this book, has more to say about 
pilots, their machines and the elements with which they must 
contend and the scenes of action vary between South America, 
Africa and the Spain of the recent civil war. 

Most dramatic is the ‘‘chapter’’ describing the author's 
three-day ordeal after a crash in the desert. The detailed story 
behind an incident which, we remember, was briefly dismissed 
in three lines of a January, 1936, issue of Flight. Saint Exu- 
péry, with a companion, was forced down by bad weather some 
95 miles east of Cairo, while attempting a Paris-Saigon record 
with a Caudron Simoun. 

The tempo of the book can best be given by means of a 
few quotations. Modern flying, for instance, is well described 
by the sentence, ‘‘ Pilot, mechanic, and radio operator are shut 
up in what might be a laboratory. They are obedient to the 
play of dial-hands, not to the unrolling of the landscape.” 


Then there is a battle with a hurricane in the Argentine 
iat a Comodoro-Rivadavia, in the Patagonian Argentine 
Here the crust of the earth in dented as an old boiler. The 
high-pressure regions over the Pacific send the winds past a 
gap in the Andes into a corridor fifty miles wide For 


three months of the year the speed of these winds at gr und 
level is up to a hundred miles an hour on this particular 
day I did not like the colour of the sky I saw the land- 
scape freeze abruptly where it was and remain jiggling om 
the same spot . at sea level it was blowing at the fantastic 
rate of one hundred and fifty miles an hour 
Finally, a word or two about modern warfare and its effects 
I do not care a curse for the rules of war and the law 
of reprisal As for the military advantage of such a ombard- 
ment, I simply cannot grasp it I have seen. A mora 
role? But a bombardmert turns against the bombarder. Ea 
shell that fell upon Madrid fortified something in the town 
It persuaded the hesitant neutral to plump for the defenders 
A dead child weighs heavily in the balance when it Is one 
own It was clear to me that a bombardment did not dispers 
it unified. Horror causes men to clench their fists 
horror men join together ordeal fortifies their virtues 
War carried on by gas and bombing is no lenger w 
kind of bloody surgery Each side settles down behin 
crete wall and finds nothing better to do than to sé¢ 
night after night, squadrons of planes Such a 
by him who rots last—but in the end both rot together 


H. A.T 
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Royal Air Force and 
Official Announcements 


Awards for the Kiel Raid 


HE Distinguished Flying Cross has been awarded to two 

Royal Air Force officers who participated in the attack 

on German warships at Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbuttel, near 
the entrance to the Kiel Canal, on September 4. 

The London Gazelle announces the King’s approval of 
these awards “in recognition of gallantry displayed in flying 
operations against the enemy.” 

The officers are: — 

F/O. (acting Fit. Lt.) Kenneth Christopher Doran. 

F/O. Andrew McPherson. 


The attack was led by F/O. Doran. The Gazette states: 
‘In face of heavy gunfire and under extremely bad weather 
conditions, he pressed home a successful low attack with 
great determination.” 

F/O. McPherson “ carried out reconnaissance flights early 
in September. On one occasion he was forced by extremely 
bad weather conditions to fly close to the enemy coast at 
very low altitudes. These flights made possible a successful 
raid on enemy naval forces.” 

F/O. Doran scored several direct hits on a “‘ pocket battle- 
ship.” He has since been promoted Acting Squadron Leader. 


Casualties 


The Air Ministry regrets to announce the following casualties on 
various dates : — 

Kittep In Action.—F/O. F. M. C. Corelli, P/O. J. J. Drummond, 
Fit. Sgt. D. A. Page, P/O. A. McD. Paterson. 

Kittep on Active Service.—P/O. R. Bowyer, F/O. J. M. G 
Browne, A.P/O. K. Chiazzari, F/O OD. Genders, F/O 
E. D. Godfrey, A.P/O. G. J. Habgood, Cpl. H. S. Happel, 
P/O. J] E. Hull, P/O. J. W. C McFarlane, A/C 2nd Class H 
McGreevy, A/C. 2nd Class F. L. McGurk, A/C. 1st Class J. L 
Marsh, P/O. D. G. B. Paton, A/C 1st Class W. R. W. Phillips, 
P/V. A. R. Playfair, F/O. W. S. Pryde, A/C. 1st Class T. Purdie, 
AP/O J R. Rogers, Sgt. W. R. T. Shelley, F/O. J. H 
Warren. 

Misstnc.—Acting Fit. Lt. J. W. Allsop, P/O. R. M. Coste, A/C 
ist Class |. W. Cumming, Sgt. W. McK. Gunn, Set. T. C. Ham- 
mond, A/C. 2nd Class S. Isherwood, Sgt. N. M. Kirkus, F/O. A. C. 
MacLachlan, A/C. 1st Class A. M. Rodger, F/O. J. T. B. Sadler, 
Sgt. G. J. Springett, P/O. C. N. Whittington 

Missinc, Bevievep Kittep.—Sgt. W. F. L. Cole, A/C 
G. Rout, P/O D. E. Ryder 

Diep on Active Service.—A/C. ist Class C. A. Bates, A/C. 2nd 
Class A. E. Boler, Cpl. D. H. Gill, A/C. 2nd Class E. Haywood, 
A/C. 2nd Class A. H. S. King, Set. J. MacLaughlin, A/C. 2nd 
class J. Muir, A/C. 1st Class J. H. Stevens. 

Previousty Reportep Miussinc, Now Reportep 
Action.—A/C. 2nd Class J. Moss 

Previousty Reportep Missinc, Now Reportep Missinc, BELIEVED 
Kutep.—Segt. AS. Prince 


The First Wirraways 


HE first three Wirraway general-purpose aircraft built by the 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation for the Royal Australian 
Air Force were delivered and demonstrated on July 10. It is 
reported that pilots threw the machines about with an abandon 
which showed they had no doubts about the local modifications 
to the design or the worth of Australian workmanship 
It will be remembered that the Wirraway is an adaptation of 
North American design and in many respects resembles our Harvard 
advanced trainer. 


1st Class 


KILLED IN 





SAME WEAPON, DIFFERENT ELEMENTS: A Vickers Vildebeest 
used for training pilots in the art of torpedo-dropping seen over a 
British submarine which also specialises in attacks with torpedoes. 
These are of heavier patterns. 


“Met” Flights in India 


LIGHTS for recording upper-air temperature and humidity are 
4 being made with the co-operation of the Royal Air Force at 
Karachi, Fort Sandeman, Peshawar, Kohat, Risalpur and Ambala 
A daily flight is made at Karachi and three a week at Fort Sande- 
man. Last year the R.A F made 313 observations at Peshawar, 
Kohat and Risalpur and 15 at Ambala. Data are telegraphed to 
Poona soon after the flights 


Last of a Fine Journal 


|r MABLY because no more permanent commissions in the 
R.A.F. are being granted during the war, the journal of the 
Royal Air Force College is to cease publication. The last number 
contains an article by Wing Cdr. Gayford on the Long- 
Range Development Unit which holds the world’s distance record. 


National and United Services Club 


HE Executive Committee of the National and United Services 

Club have decided to offer honorary membership for the dura- 
tion of the war to all officers of His Majesty's Forces. “Officers of 
the R.A F. who may be interested should communicate with the 
Executive Secretary of the Club at 141, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


Royal Air Force Gazette 


Arr Ministry, Oct. 10 


Royal Air Force 


General Duties Branch 

The following are granted permanent commissions as Flight 
Lieutenants (September 26):—A. A. Fletcher, C. R. Walters 

The following are granted permanent commissions as Pilot Officers 
with effect from September 26 and with seniority of December 26, 
1937:—A. D. Jackson, L. Kelly, D. W. Rowson, E. J. Ryder 

The following are granted permanent commissions in their present 
ranks on the dates stated Sqn. Ldr. O. H. D. Blomfield (August 
14); Fit. Lts. D. F. Macdonald (August 1), C. E. R. Tait (September 
2); F/O.s J. N. W. Farmer (acting Flight Lieutenant), M. G. F 
Pedley (August 6), J. Butterworth (acting Flight Lieutenant), 
(August 26). 
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The following Acting Pilot Officers on probation are graded as 
Pilot Officers on probation with effect from September 3, and con- 
firmed in their appointments with effect from October 6:—W 
Allsopp, L. J. Anderson, P. S. Anderson, H. L. Atkin-Berry, P. \ 
Ayerst, T. Balmforth, G. T. Baynham, J. B. Beer, B. C. Bennett, 
C. B. Best, K. M. Bind, M. G. Birt, J. W. Bocca, J. H. Bowring 
W. D. Brinsden, J. T. Burgess, R. D. Campbell, P. E. G. Carter, 
I. J. Met. Christie, E. N. Clark, W. E. Coles, C. D. Crawley, 
J. P. Dalton, R. W. Davy, E. H. Dawson, G. J. M. Dewar, H 
Dodgson, G. W. Dodwell, R. W. Farrow, D. N. Fearon, H. D. W 
Flower, R. B. Forbes, D. N. Forde, R. O. Francis, R. G, RK. Frazer, 
B. K. L. Fuge, V. G. Gane, D. W. Gayland, G. N. Gaylard, J. A 
Gilbert, C. L. Green, F. A. Green, J. S. T. Halliday, E. M. Halse, 
J. R. Hardacre, G. L. B. Harris, G. B. Haywood, P. S. A. Hillier, 
Db. B. Hodgkinson, E. K. Hofton, A. P. G. Holden, H. E. Holmes, 
R. S. H. Hook, J. D. Humphreys, T. K. Hurley, T. Hutton, M. H 
James, A. E. Johnson, D. S. Johnston, O. H. Keedwell, F. J 













































































































Kennedy, C. King-Clark, J. H. Kirton, F. S. Laws, D. A. Lea, 
R. A. R. Lee, S. J. Lester, J. B. Levien, W. E. Lockley, 1 J 
McCartney, C. S. H. McDonald, J. E. MacKinnon, J. R. Manahan, 
R. J. McK. Meek, C. J. S. Metford, J. A. Millar, A. N. Moore, 
A. W. Mungovan, G. B. Murray, A. W. B. Naismith, J. D 
Nettleton, C. P. N. Newman, A. R. Nivison-Smith, L. G. Nolan- 
Neylan, S. Paget, R. C. Patrick, \ \. Pederson, A. Z. Pengelly, 
G. A. Pettit, P. S. C. Pollard, Jj. Ralph, S. Reeves, E. S. Rhein, 
P. S. Rivington, D. H. Robertson, A. Robson, S. G. Rose, R. S 
Ross, T. N. C. Rothwell, I. R. M. Ryall, R. H. Sanders, J. L. Shaw, 
D. A. Shead, G. M. Simpson; M. S. Singleton, D. W. Mack. Smith, 
G. B, Smither, K. J. Somerville, W. S. Stearns, A. D. G. Stephen- 
son, V. A. J. Stuckey, J. A. P. Studd, D. H. Sutton, W. J 
S. R. Taunton, R. W. Thompson, S. G. Thornton, G. Turner, 
R. J. Vaughan, L. J. Ward, A. S. Wardman, S. A. Waugh, R. D 
Wawn, D. E. Waymark, A A. P. Weller, R. E. West, P. I. 
Wheeler, B. E. G. White, T. R. Williams, R. R. Wilson, R. ¢ 
Wood, C. R. Worboys, D. K \. Wordsworth 
Ihe following Acting Pilot Officers on probation are graded as 
Pilot Officers on probation (September 3 I \. Allan, ( J 
Allsup, C. N. Birch, C. A. Bird, J. R. Bloxam, A. H. C. Boxer 
I: 
( 


G. K. Brackenridge, B: W. Brown, H. Brown, H. F. Burns, 
B. E. Chapman, D. G. Cobden, R. M. Coles, G. C. Conran, T. P. M 
Cooper-Slipper, R. M. Coulman, F. S. Crawford, D. P. Crittall 
W. B. S. Cunynghame, V. G. Daw, R. W. Dodd, A. F. Eckford, 
N. D. Edmond, G. L. Edmonds, A. L. Edy, A. G. Egerton, R. G 
English, P. J. S. Finlayson, G. Fisher, B. F. Fitz-Gibbon, R. | 
Fleming, K. C. Forsythe, P. R. Fowler, J. H. T. Foxton, R. L 
Fuller, H. Gore, R. D. Grassick, A. H. Harding, W. A. R. Harris, 
L. J. Hill, J. R. Johnson, A. C. Jones, T. F. Kerr, F. W. B. Knap 
ton, C. A. Lenny, S. Livingston, M. F. Llewellyn-Thomas, R. ¢ 
Lloyd, D. A. J. McClure, H. J. McClymont, C. Marshall, A. I 
Mathias, J. P. Middlehurst, R. F. Milne, J. S. Mitchell, H. L 
North, W. E. Ogle-Skan, A. B. Parker, |]. ( Paterson, P. (¢ 
Piéjus, P. H. S. Pilcher, G. E. Pittman, M. E. Pollard, I. St. J 
Rayner, M. V. Reynolds, J. W. C. Robertson, D. J. Sanders, 
G. C. Saunders, J. A. Shepherd, H. A. G. Smith, J. O. L. Stephen 
son, D. G. A. Stewart, C. M. B. Symons, P. M. Townshend, S. H 
Troughton-Smith, P. K. Vartan, I. W. R. Walmsley, A. War 
burton, J. C. Ward, P. V. Watson, W. R. Watson, A. I. Wat 
terson, F. Welburn, J. M. White, A. Wilding, A. H. M. Wright, 
G. A. Yapp 

Flying Officer C. F. Herington is promoted to the rank of Flight 
Lieutenant (May 19) 

The following Pilot Officers are promoted to the rank of Flying 
Officer on the dates stated P. A. Nicholas (July 21); L. G 
Bowler, P. C. Pickard, H. M. S. Lambert (August 16): T. Wad 
dington, H. A. Chater, J. A. Leathart (Acting Flight Lieutenant) 
(September 1) 


Flying Officer P. H. Bragg is granted the acting rank of Flight 
Lieutenant (August 19); Pilot Officer G. Wright takes rank and 
precedence as if his appointment as Pilot Officer bore date July 12 
deduction to take effect from September 8; Acting Pilot Officer 
J. Rashleigh resigns his short service commission (September 10) 
(Substituted for notification in Gazetle of September 12.) 


Equipment Branch 

The following Acting Pilot Officers on probation are graded as 
Pilot Officers on probation on the dates stated I. A. Burns 
(June 5); B. Armiger, J. D. Blackford, M. L. Copeland, B. C. A 
Fox, J. H. Francis, G. W. Henderson, E. W. Holford, J. Hughes, 
J. J. Impleten, .A, E. Jackson, W. Kelly, J. P. Lewin, P. C. i 

“ Morgan, P. Ge M> Ridsdale, W. S Roe, C. B Spaul, M. G. Teale, 
D. }. Walliker, L. W. Wynn, D. A. de S. Young-James (July 17): 
P. Atkinson, E. F. Knight, G. Steele (July 24); A. J. Bannister, 
Cc. E. Bradley, G. B. Broadway, ¢ D. Burrill, J. E sutland, 
E. C. Carson, G. W. Coker, N. E. de Gruchy, N. J. Fagan, G. E. | 
Horan, P. O. Hudson, A. S. Jesson, K. W. Lawrence, J. McCartney, 
S. McGinn, K. F. Mackenzie, D. P. Matthews, J. A. C. Maughan, 
H. T. Morgan, J. Trotman, W. J. Waugh (July 31); M. I. Harrison 
(August 21); C. S. Campbell (August 24); G. Davis, B. P. Furneaux, 
S. E. Groves, B. P. Harper, E I. Lee, G. G. Milner, H. Quilliam, 
H_ E. Rossiter, A. B. Thomas (August 25) 

The following Flying Officers are promoted to the rank of Flight 
Lieutenant on the dates stated C. H. V. Harding, L. Mitchell 
(August 28); C. J. Salmon, K. T. Nicklin (Acting Flight Lieutenant), 
M. C. R. White, W. J. Stutchbury (Acting Flight Lieutenant) 
(September 6) 


Medical Branch 


A. G. Burke, M.B., Ch B., is granted a short-service commission 
as Flying Officer for three years on the active list with effect from 
September 4, and with seniority of September 4, 1938 
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The following Flying Officers are promoted to the rank of Fligh: 
Lieutenant on the dates stated L. L. Ingram, M.B., BCh 
(seniority April 1, 1938) (April 1); J. I. M. Smith, M-R.C.S.. L RCP 
(seniority May 2, 1938) (May 2); H. P. R. Smith, MR¢s 
L.R.C.P., M.B., B.Ch. (seniority May 6, 1938) (May 2): J. E Dalton 
M.B., C.M. (August 26); W. G. Holdsworth, M.B.. | S.. i= 
Roche, L.R.C.P. and S., J. F. MacCarthy, M.B., B.Ch., H. I 
Jenkins, M.D., B.S., P. A. O'Callaghan, M.B., B.¢ seniority 
September 5, 1938) (September 5); W. A. 17 H M.RCS 
L.R.C.P. (seniority March 5) (September 5); C. W Wollaston 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (September 5) 


Chaplains Branch 


rhe following are granted short-service commissix vith th 

relative rank of Squadron Leader on the dates stated The Rey 

C. L. Trevenna (September 4); the Rev. E. G Alsop (Se ber 14 
Comnussioned Armament Officers 

rhe following Warrant Officers are granted commiss Flying 

Othcers on probation with effect from September ind with 
seniority of June 19:—J. E. Manton, E. Plowright 

Commissioned Signals Officer 
W/O. D. S. Fisher is granted a commission as Flying 


Officer on probation, with effect from September 26, and with 
seniority of June 12 

Commussioned Physical Training Officer 

W/O. J. S. Lancaster is granted a commission as | ng Officer 

on probation, with effect from August 23, and with 


nicrity df 
August 10. 
Royal Air Force Reserve 
ReseRVE OF AIR Force OFFICERS 
General Duties Branch 
G. M. Pitts-Tucker is granted a commission in Class A a 
Flying Osficer, with efiect from September 19, and with senionty 


of April 19, 1932 

rhe following are granted commissions in Class CC in th ranks 
and on the dates stated Flight Lieutenants Der 2. Ve J 
Hall (May tc); A. G. Vaughan (July 26); Flight Lt. J. R. Br 
D.F.C. {R.A.F.O.) (Augest 1); I. P. Magrath (August 5); Capt 
\. L. Fleming, M.C (August 28). Flying Officers Lt. B. Ov 
Angell, M.B.E. (June 1); Lt. P. J. I. Baddiley, M.B.E. (R.A.R.O 
(July 1); W. S. Miller (July 17); H. W. Durtnell (August 3 

Fit. Lt. J. G. Murray is appointed to a commission in Class CC 
is Flight Lieutenant with effect from July 11, 1938, and is granted 
the rank of Squadron Leader with effect from June 11; F/O 
R. A. Ford (R.A.F.O.) is granted a commission in Class CC as 
Flying Officer with the acting rank of Squadron Leader (August 23, 
1938) (substituted for notification in Gazette of September 1 
Fit. Lt. J. G. P. Drummond, M.C., relinquishes the rank of Flight 
Lieutenant with effect from August 4 and is reappointed in the 
rank of Flying Officer with effect from the same date and with 
seniority of July 26; F/O. J. A. Champness is transferred froa 
Class C to Class AA (July 31) substituted for notification in 
Gazette of September 8) 

The following relinquished their commissions on cessation of duty 
on the dates stated Squadron Leader.—G. G. Carpenter, D.S.O 
(October 1) Flight Lieutenants.—W r. Clyde (September 
F. R. Dickinson (September 2) 


Equipment Branch 


Fit. Lt. H. F. Webb (R.A.F., Ret.) is granted a commission in 
Class CC as Flight Lieutenant (July 31) 


Royal Air Farce Volunteer Reserve 


General Duties Branch 
FE. L. Purdy is granted a commission for the duration of hostilities 
as Flying Officer with effect from September 25 and with seniority 
of March 26, 1931. 
rhe following are granted commissions as Pilot Officers on the 
dates stated I H \. Llewellyn (September 26); Sergt ( \ 
Alldis, P. D. Arup, J. K. Badcock, J. C. L. D. Bailey, R. G. A 
Barclay, T. P. E. Barlow, G. D. H. Beardon, J]. Brothertor 
Ratcliffe, A. Bulmer, J. C. W. Bushell, J. T. H. Carson, J. A 
Crompton, W. M. A. Davies, R. E. Dent, D. J. Dunn, R. D. § 
Fleming, R. G. Furness, ID. G. Glennie, R. H. Gordon, R. E. W 
Harland, R. H. Hillary, A. W. Hirons, D. K. Macdonald, P. I 
Mallender, J. C. Melvill, K. L. Millar, H. T. Morgan, A. A. N 
Nicholson, J. L. Nunn, R. B. Osborn, R. C. Parker, H. H. Pere 
D. Petley, F. D. S. Scott-Malden, J. G. R. Sturrock, R. L. Tanner 
A. B. Tisdall, R. P. Turner, N. R. Wheatcroft, A. O’'N. Willcox, 
F. C. D. Winser, and R. S. Woodward (October 3); J. A. G 
Coates, E. D. Crew, W. L. Ellingham, R. A. V. ¢ < I 
P. L. Gossage, R. V. L. Griffiths, I S. Haggie, | D. H 
> } 


E. W. Lindsay, J. Lockhart, A. G. Page, J. C. E. Robir , and 
J. W. Seddon (October 3) 

The following are granted commissions for the duratior { hos 
tilities as Pilot Officers on probation on tl lates state R. I 
Beverley, J. E. Bonniksen, R. T joyd, KR. Bruce, P. B. Elwell 


J. S. Georgeson, R. M. Hackney, J. A. M. Henderson, F. V. Lister 
J. R. Micklethwait, A. C. L. Mills, R. R. L. Mitchell, V. Motion, 
J. D. Randall, J. Rush (September 18); J. M. St. J. Kearne l 

Swan (September 19); P. Drummond, G. M. Pitts-Tucker (S 
tember 20); E. L. Blow, G. M. Lewis, A. Zweigbergk (Septembet 
21); J. R. King (September 26); J. P. B. Almack, G. Howard, 
W. D. Macpherson, D. T. Saville, L. O. Stocken (Septet I 

P. J. B. Reynolds (September 29) 
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OcTOBER 19, 1939 


Col. F. R. W. Graham, D.S.O., M.C. (R.A.R.O.), is appointed 
Honorary Wing Commander (June 1); P/O. the Right Hon. Vis- 
count Hanworth is promoted to the rank of Flying Officer (May 
160); P/O. A. A Fletcher relinquishes his commission on appoint- 
ment to a permanent commission in the Royal Air Force (Sep 
tember 20). 

Administration and Special Duties Branch 

The following are granted commissions for the duration of hos- 
tilities in the ranks and on the dates stated: Squadron Leader.— 
J. F. D. Tanqueray (September 28). Flying Officer.—C. H. Biy+th 
(September 26). Pilot Officers on probation.—H. V, Smith (August 
27); T. C. Howland, W. J. Smith (August 29); G. S. Toller (Sep- 
tember 1); K. A. Bradford, P. E. L. Bramley, R. Crofton, O. L 
Day, D. R. Gillie, A. G. Haward, E. A. Johnstone, G. S. Myers, 
E. D. Skepper, V. A. Stoneham (September 2); B. J. Hirst, E. R. 
Moxey (September 4); A. J. Corbitt (September 7); G. D. Park 
(September 12); F. A. J. Burrows, R. D. L. Humbert, H. Young 
(September 13); R. A. Angier, F. A. Cockburn (September 27); 
H. Andrewes, F. H. Babcock, J. T. Bain, N. W. B. Maine, L. W. 
Brown, H. G. David, S. F. Evans, E. C. Greaves, A. M. Hardie, 
C. S. Jones, R. MacColl, R. S, Page, L. W. D. Pittendrigh, J. G. 
Ratcliff, F. A. Rice, J. M. R. Sutton, J. S. Ward (September 22); 
W. M. McClellan (September 29); M. Cope, A. V. W. Cotter, J. Bb. 
Turnbull (September 30); G. J. Craig, R. L. Drake, H. C. Martineau, 
E. P. Thompson (October 3). 

The following Pilot Officers on probation are confirmed in their 
appointments and promoted to the rank of Flying Officer on the 
dates stated: —F. P. D. Scott (May 7); R. S. L. Boote (August 14); 


R. Munro (August 24); E. R. Evans (August 28); H. Priestley 
(Hon. Flying Officer) (August 30); S. A. C. Bartlett, W. T. Blake, 
H. Chambers, F. W. C. Davies, H. C. Douglas, P. Fish, 
L. E. Forrester-Paxton, C. Kerr, G. Henderson, J. Salmon 


(August 31); A. Beveridge (Hon. Flight Lieutenant), W. A. Butter- 
field (Hon. Flying Officer), R. Fenner, S. H. B. Harris, A.F.C., 
G. R. P. Llewellyn, A. F. Livingstone, M.B.E., J. P. McAllen 
(Hon. Flying Officer), R. E. Money-Kyrle, R. H. More, C.M.G., 
C.BE., H. S. Paynter, F. J. O. Taylor (Hon. Flying Officer) 
(September 1); E. R. Barker, D.S.C., W. N. Cronshaw, A. A. 
Denison, M.B.E., M.C., J. E. Dixon-Spain, O.B.E., J. A. Hone, 
D. H. Owen-Edmunds, J. R. Patterson (September 2); the Right 
Hon. Lord Gisborough, F. T. Hull, W. N. Sherlock (September 3); 
G. J. Holdcroft, A. L. Horrell (September 4); W. H. Chisam, 


L. B. Irish (September 5); E. S. G. Cropper (Hon. Flight 
Lieutenant), E. G. Dunstan (Hon. Flying Officer), W. S. Eastaugh, 
D.F.C., H. F. Grifith, C. R. Topham (Hon. Flying Officer) (Sep- 


Pellatt (September 7); R. S. C. 
Cater (Hon. Flying Officer), F. A. Coleman (Hon. Flying Officer), 

C. Cunningham (Hon. Squadron Leader), I. Drummond 
(Hon. Flying Officer), C. F. Evans (Hon. Flight Lieutenant), J 
Hyde, R. Johnstone, M.C., IL. (€ I. Lupton (Hon. Flight 
Lieutenant), R. M. Rankin, E. A. F. Reeve (Hon. Squadron 
Leader), R. B.-B. Sievier, T. F. W. Smith (Hon. Flying Officer), 
A. C. Wilson (September 8); J. L. Smith (Hon. Flight Lieutenant) 
(September 9); D. A. Parker (September 10); E. R. Bulimore, 
E. C. Crossley, G. Read, R. L. Smith (Hon. Flying Officer), E. H. © 
Tye (September 11); A. E. R. Aldridge, C. V. Kerpen, G. A. 
Milbank, G. Rogerson (September 12); P. Sidney, J. M. Watson, 
W. E. M. Whittaker (September 14); J. F. A. Segner (September 17) 
The following Pilot Officers on probation are confirmed in their 
appointments and promoted to the rank of Flying Officer on the 
dates stated: —G. L. Coleman, T. R. Fox, G. N. Linsell, F. J 
Pope, \ : 
Ahern, H 


tember 6); J. A. Douglas, O. W 


— 
~ 
f 


\. B. Scupham, J. R. M. Simpson (August 7); 
Arnold, R. M. C 


Colebrook, K. Dowding, 


bd 
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J. D. E. Dudley, F. C. Edwards, J. F. Ellor, L. V. Foster, C. R. R. 
Gidney, R. Harcourt, E. |} Henton, M.M., W. Hurst-Barnes, 
K. D. P. Murray, M.C., N. H. Richardson, F. H. P. Warmington 
(August 14); J. W. Blake, F. H. Bowyer, M.B.E., W. H. C. Rollo, 
M.C., G. A. L. Sinclair-Hill, O.B.E. (August 21). (Substituted for 
the notification concerning these officers in Gazette on September 24.) 

F/O. W. M. F. Sherwood resigns his commission (October 1). 

The following Pilot Officers on probation (Hon. Flying Officers) 
relinquish their commissions on appointment to permanent com- 
missions in the Royal Ai Force (September 26):—A. D. Jackson, 
E. J. Ryder. 

The commission of Pilot Officer on probation G. H. Courtenay- 
Luck is terminated on cessation of duty (October 7); the notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of September 26 concerning Pilot Officer on 
probation D. G. Francis is cancelled; the notification in the Gazette 
of September 19 concerning Pilot Officer on probation H. P. Smyth- 
Osbourne is cancelled. 





Equipment Branch 

G. E. Dimmer is granted a commission for the duration of hos 
tilities as Acting Pilot Officer on probation (September 3); K. E. 
Hollom is granted a commission for the duration of hostilities as 
Acting Pilot Officer on probation with effect from September 28 
and with seniority of September 18 

Medical Branch 

The following are granted commissions for the duration of haos- 
tilities as Flying Officers with effect from the dates stated:— 
D. E. Price, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., A. B. MacGregor, 
M.B., B.Chir., L.D.S. (September 20); N. S. Taggart, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. (September 22); D. A. P. Anderson, M.B., B.Chir., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., R. Carpenter, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Sep- 
tember 25). 

Dental Branch 

The following are granted commissions for the duration of hos- 
tilities as Flying Officers with effect from the dates stated:— 
F. J. Edgell, L.D.S., H. Gordon, H.D.D., L.D.S. (September 17); 
E. E. Frankenburg, L.D.S., L. E. Slaney, L.D.S. (September 22); 
A. R. Levy, L.D.S., L. R. Rowlands, L.D.S. (September 25). 

Chaplains Branch 

The following are granted commissions for the duration of hos- 
tilities with the relative rank of Squadron Leader on the dates 
stated :—The Rev. J. E. Cox (September 11), the Rev. U. P. Perring, 


the Rev. A. W. N. Tribe (September 20); the Rev. C. A. Fisk, B.A. 
(September 21); the Rev. W. E. Arnold (September 22) 
Meteorological Branch 
The following are granted commissions in the ranks stated 
(October 3):—Flight Lieutenants.—V. R. Coles, W. S. Garriock. 


Flying Officer.—E. S. Tunstall. Acting Pilot Officers on probation.— 
N. W. Bradshaw, K. M. Cripps; T. Crossley, W. R. S. Garton, 
H. J. Gummer, G. Hastie, B. A. Sewell 

The notification in the Gazette of September 12 concerning Pilot 
Officer R. K. Pilsbury is cancelled 

Errata 

In the Gazette of July 11, for E. R. Bulimore read E. R. Bullimore. 
In the Gazetie of September 26, for Guy Gray Cooper read Gordon 
John Cooper 


It is regretted that it is necessary to hold over until 
next week the final section of this Gazette. 





’ 


HERCULES-POWERED : The prototype Fokker T.9 twin-engined bomber which has been adopted by the Dutch East Indian 
Air Force. Unlike the majority of its predecessors the T.9 is of all-metal construction. It is fitted with two Bristol Hercules 
fourteen-cylinder sleeve-valve radial engines giving a maximum output of at least 1,375 h.p. apiece. No figures have been 


issued but the top speed should be well in excess of 260 m.p.h. 
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THE TIME HAS COME— 


And “A. Viator” Talks of Many Things, Cabbages, Kings (almost), and Lindbergh 


the restarting of the K.L.M. service between Hol- 

land amd. England. The first machine, a Douglas 

D.C.3, Capt? Parment'er, arrived somewhere in 
England with 19 passengers on Sunday last, and a regular 
daily service in each direction will operate as from 
Monday. I am told that this daily plane is fully booked 
days and days ahead in both directions. 

The D.C.3 looked a trifle unfamiliar to pre-war eyes— 
with ‘‘ Holland’’ written all over it in huge block letters. 
There is a movement afoot to paint all neutral commercial 
planes a bright orange colour, but this is not yet official. 

Listening-in to ‘‘ Radio Hombog’’ recently I got the 
impression that our whole High Seas Fleet had been sunk, 
the announcer said ‘‘sonk,’’ by a Heinz 57 bomber, so I 
rang the Ministry of Informaticn, alias Our Dumb Friends’ 
League, and I rather gathered that someone was sunk, 
anyway, for the only reply I got was a bubbling snore. 


° ‘dE great event of the week in civil aviation has been 


A Question of Diet 

Returning to ‘‘ Radio Hombog,’’ I was just in time to 
get Butternut Goering’s advice to Haus Fraus. Speaking 
from his outsize armchair in the spacious Ministry of Moral 
Twerpitude, the great chief of the Luftwoffle gave the fol- 
lowing mouth-watering, if not body-building, menus for 
the day. Breakfast: Rich loam coffee with dandelion 
milk, Beena snitchel mit damp grass salad, Fresh air 
through a straw. Lunch: Hair soup von der Dogwot- 
bitchew followed by Pause and Heil, and then a good, 
big Sniffatcher Rationbuch washed down by Hick Cup. 

Supper was almost gay. It consisted of a brisk rub 
down with a radish, a couple of Schmells on toast, and, 
to finish, a decent portion of Stoma Cake. Toast, how- 
ever, was verboten, and it was recommended that the 
savory Schmells should be served on a glazed tile and gar- 
nished with sprigs of Old Man’s Beard now patriotically 
renamed Fuhrer’s Moustache. Any complaints were to be 
addressed to your Uncle Butternut, c/o The Winter Relief 
Depot of Essential Fats for Party Leaders, Schwimminin- 
grease Strasse, Potsdam. Radio Hombog closing down. 
Alloa! Goot Pie. 

Better days may be coming, though, in the Third (and 
probably last) Reich in regard to essential fats. Some 
time before the war I saw it authoritatively stated that if 
your dog died in Germany you had to send his carcase to 
a factory. 

And now I learn from Nazi radio sources that the butter 
ration is slightly higher. So if any Nazi airmen or sub- 
marine crews are taken prisoner, watch out that they do 
not start barking and refusing water. If so, butter-rabies 
may be suspected, and the Muzzling Order should apply 
to Corvethenkapitan Flotsam von Jetsam, or whoever it 
may be. 


Forgotten Favours 

When the thugs.of his native country made life unbear- 
able, Colonel Lindbergh fled, with his family, to England. 
It is a pity he has, apparently, thrown in his lot with the 
European Thug Gang, but so it would appear to be. I feei 
that Mrs. Lindbergh must have appreciated the peace, 
security, hospitality and sympathy of this country, even 
if her husband did not. 

Whilst over here, or hereabouts, the Herr Kolonel 
Lindbergh played a queerish part and received one of those 
valued pre-war (vintage 1939) decorations from the Nazi 
Gang which, unlike the present issue, was not made of 
Ersatz cardboard (cardboard in the raw being, I under- 
stand, a staple article of diet to-day), but was manufac- 
tured, in the absence of steel, from the finest pressed 
cheese. And that, for mice and such, is a great honour. 

In repayment for the welcome he received here, the'Herr 
Kolonel has broadcast to Canada, advising that free and 





independent country to sever its ties with the 
Empire. ; 

Canada will know how to answer this impertinence, and 
America, through Senator Key Pittman, has already done 
so. The Senator said something to the effect that Lind. 
bergh’s broadcast gave the impression that he approved 
of the brutal conquest by totalitarians of democratic coup. 
tries through war or through the threat of destruction by 
war. 

The Herr Kolonel is welcome to approve of these things, 
but he has another great big guess coming if he thinks any 
pal of his, in the shape of a Teetotalitarian, vegetable 
refuse-eating figure of fun wearing (another robbery) 
Charlie Chaplin’s own copyright moustache, can achieve 
anything of the sort. 

When the Herr Kolonel was over here doing a number 
of fairly obvious mystery flights such as waning popularity 
usually necessitates, I remember raising a lone voice, or 
pen, in the columns of Flight, asking why a slavish official- 
dom should allow him to ignore normal flying regulations 
which no serious pilot would be so lacking in discipline and 
courtesy as to infringe. 


British 


Double Inversion 
UE to an error in the mounting of the blocks, the sketches 
of the installation of the Junkers Jumo 211 inverted 
engine on page c of last week’s Flight appeared in the inverted 
position. 


What Is It? 


ESPITE a very heavy demand copies of the Flight German 
Aircraft Recognition Chart (15}in. by 1r2}in.) are still 


obtainable from our offices, price 6d. (postage 2d. extra) 
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‘ Formidable-looking British fighter ‘planes flying in perfect 
formation on patrol. These speedy machines are the eq 

of the vessels of their type in any country.’’ Believe it of 
not, that was the caption supplied with this photograph, and 
it had been passed by Censor. Apart from tending to make 
the good old Hind look ridiculous, it is scarcely good propa- 
ganda for neutral countries, which are now being flooded with 
pictures of modern German military aircraft types. 
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The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENCE 






The names and addresses of tite 


writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters 


REFUELLING ON ATLANTIC FLIGHTS 
Employed on All But One 


HEN a mis-statement or a half truth, which by 

innuendo, may convey a false impression has once 
appeared in the main news columns of a newspaper or journal, 
it is extremely difficult to catch it up and to free the minds of 
readers from the impression which has been given. 

We take great exception to three words in your article 
“Two Atlantic Months’’ on page 301 of your issue of the 
12th October. You say “ Refuelling from the air was re- 
garded as generally satisfactory, though not used, by any 
means, on all occasions.”’ The implication of this is that the 
flight refuelling process which was used on the Atlantic Service 
by Imperial Airways this summer was perhaps unnecessary and 
of no.particular importance, and that it was only used on a 
few of the crossings. The actual facts are completely other- 
wise. On only one occasion was refuelling not used, that is, 
the first East-bound trip on Thursday, 1oth August, from 
Botwood to Foynes. 

The reasons why refuelling was not used on that occasion 
were, first that there was a 50-knot tail wind, with the help 
of which the pilot anticipated being able to make a record 
crossing well within the normal endurance of the aircraft. If 
it were possible to arrange such favourable winds on demand 
there would perhaps be less need for the activities of this com- 

ny. 

Secondly, associated with this wind was a depression which 
brought driving rain right down on to the hills. The air 
was clear at 5,000ft. and the refuelling operation would have 
been easy at that height, but insufficient wireless experience 
with the newly arrived tankers and crews would have made 
it difficult for the tanker pilot to return to his base. He was 
perfectly prepared to do the refuelling but the Imperial Air- 
ways pilot decided that since he had so favourable a wind it 
was unnecessary to hazard the tanker on its return. It will 
be realised that this is a problem of wireless equipment, easily 
solved, and having nothing to do with refuelling as such. On 
all the other fifteen crossings refuelling was used, nor could 
the service have been operated without it. 


Objects Achieved 


The purposes of refuelling the sixteen schedule crossings of 
the Atlantic this Summer were :— 

1. To make possible the operation of this route with S. 30 

flying boats carrying a payload. 

2. To test out on an actual service the mechanism of refuel- 
ing which had previously been used only on local test 
flights. 

Both these objects were completely achieved. The S.30 
boats did carry such payload as was available, and they had 
the capacity for a much greater one had it been offered. 

Having proved that refuelling is a practical operation which 
can be carried out in whatever weather nature may happen to 
provide, it remains to apply it efficiently. However good 
the original design of the S.30 boats may have been, they were 
not laid down to take advantage of high wing loading, in that 
they were not structurally suitable for heavier weights, and 
they would definitely have been under-powered had any higher 
loads been contemplated. Future types in which refuelling 
was allowed for at the inception of the design would be free 
from these disadvantages and could show a remarkable increase 
im earning capacity. 

Even the Boeing flying boats used by Pan American Airways 
could with advantage have been refuelled, particularly on the 
West-bound crossings, had they been suitably equipped to 
make use of the facilities available at Foynes. 


Weather 


We would also like to mention one other statement in the 
same paragraph of your article. This was to the effect that 
i most cases the refuelling operation had the advantage of 
comparatively favourable weather. A corollary to this would 
be that in certain other cases the refuelling operation did not 
have the advantage of comparatively favourable weather. On 
several occasions our pilot in Newfoundland had to face ex- 
tremely adverse conditions. He was always, however, able 
to choose his height and carry out the operation. For ex- 
ample, on the 24th August the operation was carried out at 


less than 50o0ft. with very little clearance over the tops of che 
trees and hillocks On the 14th September the weather was 
very bumpy, and on the 21st September the bumps were 
violent. Nevertheless they were not held up, and the time 
taken for the operation shows remarkable consistency. 

The operational and technical staffs of Flight Refuelling, 
Ltd., have gained an enormous amount of valuable experience 
from this experimental service. To begin with there were one 
or two minor defects in the equipment. These have all been 
eliminated, but they were never sufficient to cause any serious 
delay. ‘ 

In the light of this experience and the growing efficiency 
which is now apparent in the flying boat operators, we are con- 
fident that in future the whole operation could be carried out, 
without any trouble whatsoever, and to the great advantage 
of the operating company’s revenue. 

We would like to pay tribute to the Imperial Airways crews 
who, new to the operation, and with very little training, were 
able to perform their half of it without a hitch on any occasion. 

MARCUS LANGLEY, 
Technical Manager, 
Flight Refuelling, Ltd. 

[The account of the two months’ Atlantic flights was sent 
to us by a correspondent who is usually extremely well-in- 
formed. Now that we learn that refuelling was, in fact, used 
on 15 of the 16 flights, we are glad to give prominence to the 
good work done by Flight Refuelling, Ltd., and to the great 
share which the crews and equipment of that company had in 
making these experimental flights such an outstanding success. 


—Ep.] 


FLYING BOATS ON THE ATLANTIC 
Gp. Capt. Maycock Agrees with “ Flight ’’ 


T was of great interest to me to read in the leading article 

of your September 28th issue ‘‘that Pan-American pilots 
say as a result of actual experience and not from theorising 
that flying boats could safely alight and take off from the 
Atlantic in a large percentage of cases.”’ 

I have always held the conviction, and have lectured on it 
before the Royal Aeronautical Society, Royal United Service 
Institution and other societies in years gone by, that well- 
designed flying boats could alight on and take off rough seas 
if handled by experienced pilots. I usually illustrated these 
lectures by instancing the seagull. With corresponding power 
and wing loading it has no difficulty in alighting on and taking 
off the roughest seas, and only in moments of inattention to 
seamanship or gullship, i.e., when picking up a tasty morsel 
thrown over from a ship, does it even get its back wet when 
on the water, however hard the gale blows 

Although the waves become higher the harder the wind blows 
this condition need not become dangerous, provided it is 
possible always to keep the nose of the boat into wind and sea, 
and provided that that sense is used in controlling the boat 
equivalent in airman-cum-seamanship to what is known to 
good trouble-free car drivers as ‘“‘road sense,’’ or in othe 
words the couple of experience and good judgment. 

Only in conditions of wind across sea or confused sea, or 
when the wind has fallen and left a rough surface, all of which 
are temporary conditions, does the take-off become dangerous. 
In these circumstances the prudent pilot will remain “‘ hove 
to’’ to a sea anchor or keep an engine ticking over to keep 
the nose of the boat in the most comfortable direction. 

I have not referred to all the causes such as tides or currents, 
swells, inland or shallow waters which affect the conditions of 
alighting on, remaining on, and taking off rough seas, as I do 
not intend this letter to do more than support the statement 
of the Pan-American pilots that it is safe for well-designed 
flying boats to alight on and take off from the Atlantic or 
any other ocean for that matter. R. B. Maycock. 

London, N.W 

P.S.—In writing from these offices it occurs to me to men- 
tion the beneficial effects to be derived from the use of a 
correctly applied slotted wing installation for flying boats 
[his device can contribute so much to the improvement of 
lateral control and stability as well as conferring a reduction 
of the normal landing speed which are the three main hazards 
affecting rough sea landings. 
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THE “LUFT WAFFE” 


Organisation of the German Air Force 


(Continued from page 301) 


HERE came a time when the various departments 

were found to have multiplied beyond measure and 

when the central administration proved to be un- 

wieldy. But the decrees of February, 1938, did not 
fail, through the proper readjustment of the various func- 
tions, to introduce into the operation of the entire system 
the reform of indispensable simplification. Field-Marshal 
Goering—Air Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Luftwaffe—treserved for himself the right to deal personally 
with certain important questions while his assistant, 
General Milch, was entrusted with the duties of an inspec- 
tor-general. 

But it is chiefly the study of the organisation of Ger- 
many’s Air Force at the various stages of its hierarchy 
which clearly shows that it was planned so that it might 
eventually be ready for instantaneous military action. 

The picture thus revealed has indeed the character of 
a regular war disposition. In the first place, the territory 
of the Reich is divided into four large air commands, each 
of which is placed under the control of an Air Fleet Com- 
mander, who appears as the chief of a veritable theatre 
of operations. He exercises the fullest possible authority 
over the whole of the territory concerned. As we have 
seen above, he has under this control all the means neces- 
sary for the conduct of aerial warfare, both offensive and 
defensive ; finally, the territorial demarcation of his com- 
mand actually corresponds with what would be a normal 
zone of action in the course of a future conflict, whether 


beyond the frontiers or within German territory, where the 
depth required for manceuvring is available to him, 

The disposition is as follows : — 

Air Ileet No. 1, facing Poland. 

Aw Fleet No. 2, clearly directed—beyond the frontiers 
of Holland and Germany—against Great Britain 

Aw Fleet No. 3, whose assigned zone of action is 
France and the Swiss frontier. 

Air Fleet No. 4, formed very recently and facing South. 
East (Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czechoslovakia) 

The authority of these four Fleet Commanders is there. 
fore exerted over all the territories respectively allotted to 
them. They have under their orders aerial units, on the 
one hand, and subdivisions, on the other. 

The aerial units, joined to form divisions, include all the 
specialised air branches destined to operate over enemy 
territory :— 

Reconnaissance squadrons and groups, whose duty it 
is to look for objectives; ; 

Bombing and dive-bombing squadrons and groups, de 
tailed to attack these objectives; 

Heavy fighter squadrons equipped with twin-engined 
aircraft, entrusted with the task of accompanying raiders 
and attacking enemy fighters over their own territory. 
The chiefs of the subdivisions (Luftgau) have a two-fold 
—tactical and technical—function to perform :— 

On the tactical side, they have under their command 
all the defensive means used in aerial warfare (fighter air- 





At a flying school in pre-war Germany. The monoplanes on the left are Focke-Wulf Stoesser, those on the right Heinkel 


H.E, 51s. 





In the distance may be seen some Arados. 
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craft, A.A. equipment, barrage balloons, enemy aircraft 
detection, and signalling, etc.); 

From the technical aspect, they are responsible for 
the maintenance of and supplies to all the units already 
deployed or subsequently destined to be used within their 
territory. 

We may point out, incidentally, that all the mobility 
desirable is thus retained by the various aerial units which, 
being permanently equipped with transport aircraft: for 
carrying their chief mechanics, can move from one Fleet 
Commander's territory into another without having to be 
followed by the ground services, which were originally 
deployed in every Luftgau. 

Finally, the much-debated question of the relations be- 
tween the services and the aerial units has been settled in 
Germany by the definite subordination of the ground ser- 
vices to the control of the Fleet Commanders, at the higher 
stage, and of the executive officer, on the lower rung of the 
hierarchy: thus any Group Commander upon his arrival in 
any area ipso facto assumes the command of all the ele- 
ments stationed there. 

It is not without interest to add that the operation of this 
system—which, at the two stages of the hierarchy, Fleet 
Commander and Group Commander, subordinates the 
ground services to the higher command while maintaining 
for their direction a special intermediate stage, i.e., the 
Luftgau—has never given rise to any difficulties. It is 
true that in Germany the wealth of available man-power, 
combined with a useful spirit of discipline, makes it possible 
for the commanders of aerial formations to be released from 
administrative duties and to have their wishes satisfied 
almost immediately after they have been expressed. 


Relieved of Paper Work 


The solicitude with which the unit commanders have 
been released from administrative work in order that they 
may be at liberty to devote themselves exclusively to in- 
structional duties has been carried to a point which appears 
to us to be without parallel in any other foreign air force. 
As a matter of fact, the chief leaves the maintenance of his 
equipment to a special department established at the base : 
he does not keep the log books of his machines and engines. 
Even the flight records of his pilots are kept up to date 
automatically, without his having to bother about it. 

The aerial forces for land co-operation—which consist 
chiefly of reconnaissance units—are placed at the disposal 
of the Army Command in peacetime (i.e., without waiting 
until war breaks out), in the same manner as the air forces 
for co-operation with the navy are likewise placed in peace- 
time under the tactical control of the naval higher com- 
mand. These aerial formations are therefore placed in 
peacetime in exactly the same positions as they would 
occupy when on active service. 

Finally, still confining this survey to the essential fea- 
tures, we may mention that the organisation of anti-aircraft 
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The position of units and commands in pre-war Germany. 


defence is just as complete. Along the Siegfried line on 
the Western frontiers of the Reich an almost continuous 
line of A.A. units constitutes a powerful barrage which 
would be encountered by bombing raiders at the begin- 
ning of their mission. This disposition extends in depth 
into the back areas, since every point has already been 
provided with its own means of defence under the control 
of the Luftgau commander concerned. 

As may be supposed, everything has been provided for, 
down to the most minute detail, in conformity with the 
methodical thoroughness which still remains the great force 
of the German spirit, in order to reduce to a minimum the 
time within which the various forces can come into action. 
In addition to the plentiful reserves which the Reich has 
available either in its parks or in the supp!y depots, every 
unit comprises not only 9 machines—and consequently 9 
complete crews—but also 3 machines and 3 crews held 
in reserve, so that it may be possible from the very start 
to maintain the full potential flying strength of each squad- 
ron without having to wait for the arrival of any new 
equipment. 

From the observations recorded in this article it appears 
that the essential idea has been so to organise the units 
and commands of the Luftwaffe that—even in peacetime— 
their entry into action may be immediate and automatic. 
Was not this menace—indefinite as to the exact point where 
it would be applied, but precise, brutal, instantaneous, and 
affecting the whole of the territory so menaced—the mar- 
vellous instrument of a policy of expansion which, availing 
itself of the central position which Germany occupies in 
Europe, chose to reveal its objectives only one after the 
other ? 


The Lockheed " Lodestar” 


Tt flights of the new Lockheed commercial monoplane— 
Lockheed’s ‘‘ reply ’’ to the De Havilland 95—were begun 
at Burbank, California, on September 21. The pilot was Mr 
Marshall Headle, Lockheed’s chief test pilot. The ‘‘ Lode- 
star’’ is a twin-engined all-metal monoplane with accommo- 
dation for 14 passengers, pilot, co-pilot and stewardess. It 
has a span of 65ft. 6in., and weighs 17,500 lb. The estimated 
cruising speed is 218 m.p.h., which should give a range of 
1,150 miles. It is calculated that the top speed should be in 
the neighbourhood of 236 m.p-h 


The Mission to Canada 


AST week, in reply to a question by Mr. Dalton, Sir 

Kingsley Wood stated in the House of Commons that 
the mission which was visiting Canada in connection with 
the air training scheme was under the leadership of Lord 
Riverdale. The other members were Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham and Mr. F. T. Hearle, managing 
director of the De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. The mission 
was accompanied by technical and other advisers. Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham was not available at once, and his 
place was taken temporarily by Air Marshal Sir Christopher 


Courtney. Sir Kingsley also said that he had arranged for the 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Air to proceed to 

Canada at an early date to assist in framing the arrangements. 
The mission arrived in Ottawa on October 15. 


High-stepping Across S, Atlantic 

HE first flight across the South Atlartic to be made at 

a height of more than 20,o00ft. was completed at Rio de 
Janeiro last Friday evening, when the Farman “ Strato- 
sphere ’’ machine completed a flight from France. The average 
height maintained during. the flight was 7,500m. (24,60oft.), 
and the Atlantic section of the trip took 12 hours. Stops 
were made at Dakar in French West Africa and Natal in Brazil. 


Scottish Air Ambulance 

AST week Mr. N. McKerrell, of Bowmore, Islay, a black- 
smith, 66 years old, met with a serious accident in which 

he sustained fractures of the skull and collarbone. An urgent 
call for an air ambulance was put through to Scottish Airways, 
Ltd., and Capt. Gilbert Rae took off for Islay in a blinding 
rainstorm. He had with him a nurse and a radio operator. 
Islay was reached in 35 minutes, and the return flight took 
50 minutes, owing to a strong head wind. The patient ts 
reported to be comfortable in the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. 
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Gravity Die Castings 

HE latest Sates Enginecring Bulletin 

issued by the Northern Aluminium 
Co., Ltd., gives facts and figures of con- 
siderable interest on the process of pro- 
ducing aluminium alloy castings by 
means of gravity dies or chill moulds. 
The advantages which are claimed are 
speed, better finish and. higher mech- 
anical properties, while the dimensivnal 
accuracy obtained is in the region of plus 
or minus yégth of an inch for a cominer- 
cial tolerance. 

Chapters are devoted to the most suit- 
able alloys to use for the job in hand, 
the design of gravity dies and the 
necessity for sympathetic co-operation 
between designer and foundry. For those 
interested ‘‘ Gravity Die Castings in Alu- 
minium Alloys’’ is the full name and it 
is obtainable from the Northern Alu- 
minium Co., Ltd., Banbury, Oxfordshire. 


Unit Heaters 
ANUFACTURERS who have heat- 
ing problems, however complex, 
will probably find the solution in leaflet 
No. 78, issued by the Cressall Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Birmingham, 19, 
which deals with  steel-jacketed unit 
heaters. All these units are 1t}in. wide 
and xin. thick, but vary in length from 
Itin. to 37}in., and from 170 to 850 
watts consumption. Robust construc- 
tion, resistance to oxidisation and corro- 
sion are three features for which the 

makers claim especial merit. 


New Range of Electric Drills 
ITH the increased use of hard alloy 
stecls it is frequently found that 

many general purpose electric drills have 
too high a speed and insufficient torque 
jor satisfactory work. 

With the object of overcoming these 
difficulties three new electric drills have 
been introduced by Van Dorn Electric 
Tools of Slough, Bucks. Known as 
Utility Drills, they have a capacity of 
gin., jin. and jin. The new range has 
been designed with a higher torque than 
was previously possible to enable them 
to drill into the hardest materials. The 
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which are lower than 
hitherto considered necessary, prevent 
damage to drill bits. The range also 
makes it possible for carbon steel bits to 
te used for ordinary work instead of high 
speed bits. 

Apart from these deviations from pre- 
vious practice the Van Dorn engineers 
have retained in these drills many 
features of earlier models. Ball bearings 
are fitted on armature shafts, while 
tapered roller bearings on the chuck 
spindle take care of thrust in all direc- 
tions. The weight of each tool has been 
reduced while the strength of construc- 
tion has been increased. The gin. and 
jin. models are provided with geared 
chucks, the gin. with a No. 3 Morse taper. 
All medels are fitted with two-pole auto- 
matic release switches for safety, and all 
motors are Universal operating either on 
direct or alternating current. 


spindle speeds, 


Two Ways 

HERE are two ways of “‘ carrying- 

on’”’ in wartime. One, the panic 
one, is to cut down expenditure in all 
possible directions; that way leads to 
stagnation of trade, low purchasing 
power, and unemployment. The other 
is to spend all one can afford— 
judiciously, of course, and not reck- 
lessly and indiscriminately. That way 
leads to circulation of money, employ- 
ment, and general busyness.’” Which 
do you prefer? If you are interested our 
advice to you is to follow the announce- 
ments of the Reynolds Tube and Rolling 
Mills companies. There they are setting 
out their ideas on the subject. 


Drop-hammer Dies 


OW that aircraft are being produced 
on a really large scale, manufac- 
turers will be interested to hear of a 
recent announcement by General Air- 
craft, Ltd., about their drop-hammer 
department. This is now available for 
the manufacture of dies, and the firm’s 
long experience in this kind of work 
should be of inestimable service, not only 
to those firms which have recently en- 
tered the aircraft industry, but also to 
many of the old-established companies. 
Dies of almost any size can be pro- 
duced, from those weighing a few pounds 
only to dies turning the scales at more 
than two tons. Particulars can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturers, General 
Aircraft, Ltd., The London Air Park, 
Feltham, Middlesex. 





NEW 


Warwick Aviation Co., Lip.—Capital {£10,000 
To acquire the business of aircraft component 
manufacturers carricd.on by L. E. Metcalfe, at 
Castle Hill Engineering Works and Hill House, 
Warwick Directors: L. E. Metcalfe, Mrs. M. E 
Metcalfe 

Marine aNd Aviation Propucts, Lrp.—Capital 
£1,000. To manufacture and deal in articles con 
nected with the mechanical, chemical or electrical 
industries for aviation, navy, etc Directors to 
be appointed. Solicitors: Robin Hamp and Green 
19, Bloomsbury Square, London a 

CiarKke Aero Assematy, Ltrp.—Capital {100 
To carry on the business of assemblers of aircraft 
engines and components Directors to be 
appointed Secretary: Geo. M. Duncan, Aldwych 
House, London, W.C.2 

GeNeRAL ArrPorts Corporition, Lrp.—Capital 
£100 To carry on the manufacture of motor and 
acroplane engines Directors S Shaw and 
Dorothy O. Summers Registered office: The Air 
port, Barton, Beds 

CaLomMax (ENGtNeERS), Ltp.—Capital £2,000. To 
carry on a business of heating and ventilating 
engineers Managing director: George Pearson 
Solicitors: Wilfred Goodwin. 29, East Parade 
Leeds. 


COMPANIES 


Propucts, Lrp.—Capital 
business as manufacturers 
aircraft and motor 
Chas. F. Wood 
Thorpe. Registered office 


AIRCRAFT 
carry on 
dealers in 
Directors 


SURBITON 
£300 To 
repairers of and 
vehicles of all kinds 
gates and Chas. V 
544, Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 
Porte Arrcrart Components, Ltp.—Capital 
1,500. To carry on business as mechanical, avia 
on and other specialised engineers Directors 
dgar K. Porte and Alfred W. Gibbs 
office Charterhouse Chambers 
Square, London, E.C.1 

HARTLEPOOLS AND Tees-stpe Fiyinc Crus, Lrp 

{apital £1,000 To carry on, manage and con 
trol The Hartlepools and Tees-side Flying Club 
and in connection therewith to provide aerodrome 
and landing ground facilities, aeroplanes and shed 
hangar Directors to be appointed Solicitors : 
Smith, Graham and Wilson, West Hartlepool 

Tower Brince SHirPiInc AND Trapinc Co 
Lrp.—Capital {100 To carry on the business of 
aircraft, motor, and airline agents Directors to 
be appointed. Secretary: Harold C. Fisher, 64, 
West Smithfield, London, E.C.1 
_AtRWORK Marine anp Generat ENGINEERING 
Co., Ltp.—Capital {100. To carry on a business 
nm connection with assembling, manufacturing and 


Registered 
Charterhouse 
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equipping aircraft, aerodromes, including the 
ing of pilots. Directors to be appointed, 
citors: Linklaters & Paines, 2, Bond Courfj 
don. E.C.4 

Lonpon GENERAL ENGINEERS, Lrtp- 
£500. To carry on the business >i manufag 
and repairers of and dealers in all kinds of 
Director Richard S. ¢ ucas Doucitors: 
hoofe & Brewster, 1, Doctor Johnson's By 
Temple, London, E.C.4 

Cirock Garace (CoRNWALL), Ltp.—Capital 
To acquire the business of motor, marine, aya 
and gene:al engineers, etc Yirectors: San 
Phillips, Chapel Town, Summercourt 0 
and Gerald J. W. Grigg, Chapel Town, Sam 
court, Cornwall 

AviaTION TRAINING, Ltp.—Capital £1,500, 
adopt an agreement with Gabriclle R ‘ 
son and R. Gordon to carry on business 
organisation for teaching and practising 
wireless telegraphy, aerial photography 
dred subjects Directors: Gabrielle Patte 
Gordon and Barbara K. Lyall Soli 
Durrant, Cooper and Hambling, 70/71, 
church Street, London, E.C.3 Registered off 
Romford Aerodrome, Colchester Road 
Park, Romford Essex 

Mancuester Atrscrews, Lrp.—Capital @ 
To carry on the business of manufactoress 
designers of and dealers in airscrews and 
craft Directors to be appointed Solicit 
Vaudrey and Co., 30, St. Ann Street, Maneh 
Registered office Trafford Park Road, 
chester 

Express Etecrricat Services, Lip 
£15,000. To manufacture and deal in ignition 
other electrical accessories in connéttion with 
engines Director John Batty, 27, E 
Road South, Sheffield. Solicitors: Robert B, 
son, 7, North Church Street, Sheffield, 1 


OF CAPITAL 


Owen Messier, Lrp. (Polar Wi 
Warrington).—Nominal capital 
registered 


INCREASES 


RuBERY 
Sankey, near 
creased by {£100,000 beyond the 
of £100,000 

Crerva Autocrro Co., Lrp 
Feltham, Middlesex).—Nominal 
by £135,001 beyond the registered capital 
£255,000 

Buttock Parsons anp Co., Lrp. (Golden ¥ 
Works, Brimscombe Nominal capital increased 
£500 beyond registered capital of £1,000 


(London Air 
capital i 


CHANGE OF NAME 
PoOWERFLEX COMPONENTS, 


Lip 88 ’ 
Street London E.C.4).—Name changed 
Lrp 4 


TONGHAM ENGINEERING Co., ed 
> Ne] 
Precision INSTRUMENTS, LID 

Road, Croydon).—Name changed 

AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING (CRO 


CROYDONA 
Strathmore 
ACTRINGTON 
Lip 


AERONAUTICAL PATENT 
SPECIFICATIONS 
(Published August 23, 1939.) 
SPeRRY GyrRoscore Co., INc 
pilots tor aircratt (510,097) 
33520. Pottak, J. ©. (Gremer, M 


Elect” 
cussion type (510,500 


JACKSON, L. MeLLeRSH (Kelscy-Hale 
Wheel Co Brakes (510,866) * 
Brakes 


526. Benpix AVIATION CORPURATION 
(511,035) Pa 
3508. Brisro. Agroptane Co., Lip. F 
# G and PontTiInc, R Cc 
arrangements for machine guns @ 4 
crait (510,709 
Tampigr, R Device for actuating & 


controls on aircraft (510,721 
ASKANIA-WERKE AKT.-Ges.: Gyro Sa 
Screw 


Automat. 


30234 


33014 


netic compasses (510,789) 
Ectirse AVIATION (CORPORATION 
and-nut gearing (510,708 
Voicr, ¢ A Mounting of 
aircraft (511,151 

Duntop Russer Co., Lrv BenaRsey 
G. E., Wricut, J., and Trevasxis, 
Means for operation ad 
brakes on aircraft (511,153 

Soc. Erupes et Controtes INDUSTRIES 
Artillery (511,156 

KrRonpRINzZ AkT.-Ges. FUR MeTALLINDis 
TRIE: Wheels composed of pressed e 
metal parts, for land vehicles and ar 


craft (511,073 
Bessey 
« 


firearms & 


controlling the 


Roe anp Co., Lrp., A. V., an 
C. R. A Flexible sliding tters 4 
closures such as for gun turrets on Oy 
crait 510,741 

Roe anp Co., Lrp., A. V., and Bes u 
cS R.A Flexible sliding shutters 
like closures such as for gun turrets 
aircraft (510,742 : 

nachines adapted " 
land on water, and especially sea 
(510,751) y 
ArtHur, W. W Riveting of 
plates (511,106 


15611. Sover, R Flying 
7515. BiacksuRN Arrcrart, Lrp., and 
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